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YTINY ABOARD UNTIL 
UNCLE JEFF SUGGESTED Try 


VITAMIN B; 


the “missing vita- 
min” in 3 out of 4 


YOU CAN LEAD THE CREW TO BREAKFAST, Mother found AND UNCLE JEFF, the noted diet author- “THEY GIVE YOU AN EXTRA found in 
—but you cannot make ’em eat! Bobby would ity, slipped Mother a new idea. “Try no other corn flakes —Vitamin 
glower, ““Maybe that stuff 7s good for me, but, gee! the new Post Toasties!”’ he said. B,. This is the ‘missing vitamin’ 
I just don’t like it.”” Dad added, ‘And when break- “They're marvelously rich in that 3 out of 4 people don’t get enough 
fast does taste good—it isn’t nourishing enough.” corn flakes flavor everybody likes— of in their daily diet. Yet Vita- 
“Oh dear,” thought Mother, “what shall I do? toasted to stay crisper in milk or min B; is necessary for abundant 
Maybe Uncle Jeff can help me out...” cream. Every flake is packed with energy, sound nerves, normal 


quick-energy food value, and...” srowth and appetite.” 
1 8) g PI 


A Post Cereal made 
by General Foods 


NOW— CHEERS FROMTHE CREWevery morning! needs for breakfast!’ Says Mother: “A 
Says Bobby: “I’m ready for more, Mom! _ break for my budget, too. . . for no ready- 
These are the best corn flakes ever!” Says _ to-eat cereal costs as little as corn flakes, 
Dad: “What a break! A delicious cereal and those 4-star values make the new 
that really has the nourishment a fellow Post Toasties my best buy!” 


ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW POST TOA: 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT ! 
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8.000 of them 





HERE are great numbers of people 
in this country definitely undernour- 
ished, either because they are too poor 
o buy sufficient food, or because they 
we uninformed. The stamp plan is 
loing wonders for the really poor 
ople. The National Dairy Council 

is done a remarkable work for the 
ist 25 years in educating the public 
o the importance of a good diet, 


especially one containing recom- 


nended amounts of dairy products. 
Uducation often fails to produce great- 
results, however, unless there de- 
lops with it strong sales effort. 
Influenced by the successful sales ef- 
rts of Western fruit-growers, Iowa 
rmers got into action in 1939 on in- 
reasing consumption of dairy prod- 
icts. From their state legislature they 
sked for a law that would permit col- 
ection of a small sum from each can of 
ilk or cream sold during the first 15 
ivs of May, such money to be used 
r educational and advertising pur- 
oses. With nearly $100,000 collected 
first year, it was possible to place 
every rural school in the state— 
a special kit of educa- 
il material. A similar kit went to 
1-H girls’ Club leader and to 
ically all the boys’ Club leaders, 
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every vocational home economics 
teacher, and others directly connected 
with the lowa school system. Dairy- 
products advertising was placed on the 
radio, in newspapers, in order to reach 
the consumers. And in further support 
of the dairy farmers’ educational work, 
hundreds of stores co-operated in 
pushing the sale of dairy products. 

As a result of all this effort, 70 per- 
cent of the 52 Iowa cities and towns 
surveyed reported sales increases up 
to 30 percent for milk; 66 percent re- 
ported butter sales up 25 percent; and 
64 percent reported ice cream sales 
up 20 percent. 

Experience in lowa_ crystallized 
sentiment in other important dairy 
states, resulting in a concerted national 
program thru a new organization, the 
American Dairy Association. Financed 
by contributions from Wisconsin, 
lowa, Minnesota, Washington, North 
Dakota, and Montana, a $250,000 
program was launched in September, 
1940. This was planned to stimulate 
consumption of dairy products in 12 
key markets. Actual sales records show 
that already more butter is moving 
into consumers’ hands thru retail sales 
outlets in these key food markets. It is 
safe to say that these increases are in a 


large part due to the advertising and 
merchandising program. 

Whether dairymen will be confront- 
ed with a post-war surplus problem 
caused by collapse of war exports and 
removal of Government price pegs 
cannot be definitely predicted at this 
moment. However, against this pos- 
sible contingency, the dairy producers’ 
best protection will be a background 
of continued emphasis upon quality 
improvement, continued advertising, 
merchandising, and education. Such a 
market with such a background will 
be better able to withstand the impac I 
of a hitherto exported surplus. Such a 
market will be a more fertile field for 
activity to increase consumption, to 
absorb a suddenly created and trouble- 
some surplus. In other words, it will be 
easier and better to build upon some- 
thing under way than to try to start 
from scratch. June is Dairy Month, 
when dairy products take the spotlight 
again. But this year let’s think beyond 
1941, take the long view, try to safe- 
guard the future 
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NE SMOKE’S THE THING! 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels gives you 


28% LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 

CAMEL r= ilargest-selling cigarettes tested—less than 

IS THE SMOKE any of them—according to independent 
FOR ME. scientific tests of the smoke itself 


EASY ON MY THROAT_ 


GIVE ME 
THE SLOW-BURNING 


THEYRE 


1 GO FOR ALL HEN you get right down 
THOSE CAMEL W Ge 


Ris | EXTRAS_ESPECIALLY smoke. And that’s where 


es THE EXTRA you'll find the advantages of 
ALWAYS TASTE ‘ SMOKING reoraamgariceag a. ln 


slower way of burning. A 


to it, it’s the smoke you 


THATS WHY CAMELS 


cooler, more flavorful smoke— 
extra mild—with less nicotin: 
in the smoke. Yes, you'll like 
Camels ...and your pocket- 
book will like Camel’s slower- 
burning economy. Get that 
Camel carton your dealer 
features and smoke out the 
facts for yourself. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands tested—slower than any of them— 
Camels also give you a smoking plus equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


& A M HK [ -— cigarette of Costlier Tobaccos 
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“Leaning in the Breeching’ 


~ The Meredith Farm veteri- 
narian injecting Vitamin 
C into a sterile, seven- 
year-old bull. The treat- 
ment, developed at the 
University of Wisconsin, 
has proved very successful 


By E. T. Meredith, JF. General Manager, Successful Farming 


se 


THe future of the purebred hog business 
is of great interest to me. Is the purebred 
breeder keeping abreast of the times; and 
if not, what can be done about it? 

C. W. Mitchell, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Berkshire Association, for one, believes 
that breeders have not progressed nearly 
so far as they should. “‘In 1940,” he says, 
“more than 500 commercial-hog-raisers in 
the state of Minnesota were co-operating 
in herd-test programs for sows. Mind you, 
these were commercial producers. There 
aren’t 500 purebred-hog-raisers in the en- 
tire United States testing their sow herds. 
No, not even 100! 

‘In the past it has been the purebred 
industry which has set the pace in all mat- 
ters of livestock-improvement. Here we 
have a reversal of form. The everyday hog 
man, just raising hogs for Wilson, Swift, 
\rmour, and Cudahy, is finding it profit- 
ible to test his sows; and the purebred- 
breeder (?)’ is leaning in the breeching, 
complaining that he can’t afford to mon- 
key with it.” 

Mitchell goes on to say that Cornbelt 

$s are, in general, high grades of one 
breed or another; and because the average 

rm sow is so much better than she was a 
half-century ago, the purebred boar doesn’t 
lways work the noticeable improvement 

formerly did. “For that reason, the 
irebred breeders of today and tomorrow 
must breed into their boars and sows 
proved production. They must prove that 
heir sows will farrow more pigs and do a 
etter job of raising them, in addition to 

ing superior conformation and superior 

it quality.” 

he Berkshire, Hampshire, Duroc, and 
Spotted Poland China associations have 
ficial production-testing programs; but 

few breeders have taken advantage of 

m. If purebred-breeders are to retain 

confidence of the commercial pro- 
.cers, there is no time to be lost. 


Shorty Howe, Manager of the Meredith 
Farm, tells me that he plans to preserve 
his grass silage this summer with corn rath- 
er than molasses. And instead of using 
ground corn, as is done customarily, he’s 
going to try shelled corn. Mel Campbell of 
the Maytag Dairy Farm at Newton, lowa, 
had excellent results with shelled corn this 
past year. He says that there was less spoil- 
age and the cows found the silage more 
palatable. With ground corn, especially 
when it bunches in the silo, there’s usually 


a little mold develops. 
we oe 


If you have any leftover moldy silage, 
better dump it where the dairy cows won’t 
get a chance to load up on it. One lowa 
dairyman of my acquaintance wrote that 
he lost three head of good cows by this 
mistake last spring. 


a, NE 


Whether or not you and I agree with 
Congress, the Lend-Lease bill is now effec- 
tive. American farmers are called upon 
once again to feed the world, just as they 
did during the last World War. Govern- 
ment price-pegging is guaranteeing you 
good prices for all needed food commodi- 
ties that you can produce, 

But to be sure of farm profits in the face 
of soaring wartime prices, you will wish to 
cut every form of waste on your farm and 
to cut costs of production in every way you 
possibly can. That’s how Successful Farming 
will help you most. So if your subscription 
is now expiring, be sure you renew prompt- 
ly. For less than three cents a month you'll 
get a practical farm magazine, chock-full 
of the latest waste- and cost-cutting ideas. 
That’s a mighty small investment for so 
much in return. 


In This Issue 


Today's Agriculture 
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Red River Valley ‘‘Spud-"" Grower 


(cover story) . ‘ , ° - 6 
What's New in Farming . «. «© 8 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 
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The lion roars “See ‘Men of Boys Town’! 
x~ *&* *k * 
It will be money properly spent. 
* * * * 
It will blend the golden laughter and 
tears, as in William Watson’s poem. 
* * * * 


In September, 1938, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer—conversationally called M-G-M 
—decided that the world should know 
more about Father Flanagan and his 
famous home for homeless boys of all 
faiths. Result—“‘Boys Town”, 

* * * * 


It was one of the five most successful 
pictures ever produced. There were 
letters from the public. There was a 
demand for more. 


And so with time and care a new great 
hit was created—a worthy sequel—a 
successful successor, 
* o * * 
Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney are 
together again. 
7 * * * 
Spencer Tracy and Mickey Rooney are 
Father Flanagan and Whitey Marsh 
again! 
. oe 2 2-2 
Spencer Tracy and Micky Rooney are 
wonderful again in‘‘Menof Boys Town”! 
* * * * 
The original screen play by James K. 
McGuinness was directed by Norman 
Taurog, produced by John Considine. 
* * * * 
Time is the master critic and Time has 
awarded every medal and trophy to 
M-G-M, the master of entertainment. 
* * * * 


Sorry. We were told not to blow our 
own horn. 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 





Farmers Will Not Tolerate 


The Question: What do you think is the 
chief argument against labor unions? 


The Answer: 
All Midwest Other 

Farmers Farmers Farmers 
There have been too 
many strikes, especially 
in defense 
They take advantage of 
their power, and use it 
recklessly and  unscru- 
pulously 
There are 
racketeers and exploit- 
ers among labor union 
leaders, too many in- 
competent leaders, lead- 


cr C7. 9407 
21% 19% 24¢ 


too many 


er-dic tators 

Reds Fascists, Commu- 
nists, etc., in unions 
Hurt private enterprise. . 
Dues and initial fees too 
high... 

C“osed shop 

Dissension between 
unions ‘ 
Miscellaneous answers 
Pies tule, (il nod ade 


Defense Strikes 


argument 
posing labor unions 


vance an Oop- 


do you think is the 
labor 


Question 2: What 
chief argument in favor of unions? 


The Answer: 
All Midwest Othe 

Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Keep wages up, regulate 
hours, and improve 
working conditions 
They protect the rights 
of labor 
Gives labor a chance to 
express its views 
Miscellaneous answers 
Those who did not ad- 
vance an argument fa- 
voring labor unions 52 


24% 


Question 3: Should an 
the right to refuse to hire 
of union membership? 


employer have 
anyone because 


The Answer: 
No 

Yes No Opini 

All Farmers 59% 32% Y 


THE NEW WORLD .. . Here, in North Dakota's famed Red River Valley, is where 


Letnes and his husky sons turn out their bumper crops of potatoes, wheat, and barley 


Red River Valley 


“Spud ’-Grower 


This Month's Cover Story 


Wren A. Hitler’s warrior hordes roared 
thru Norway last year, a neat little dairy 
farm, high above a fjord northeast of 
Trondheim, was directly in their path. 
What happened to the farm and its owner 
no one knows, for Norway now is almost 
completely shut off from the outside world. 


Jens Letnes, of Hillsboro, Nort 
Dakota, in particular, would lik 
now. For he was born on that farm, 
and its owner is his older brother. 
Jens left Norway in 1899 when h 
was 25. By Norwegian law, the oldest 
son inherits his father’s farm. + 
Jens, feeling that his opportunities 
his homeland were limited, deci 
glowing stories of fa! 
found in 
true. He \ 


to see if the 
and fortune to be | 
United States 
not disappointed. 
Today Jens Letnes is one of the m 
successful potato farmers in North Dakot 
famed Red River Valley. His fertile lana, 
his bumper crops, his modern buildings 
given hin 


were 


and equipment—all have 


great deal to be thankful for. 
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THE 


= 
FARMER t)| SPEAKS 





“The Farmer Speaks" is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





In World War I, there was the War 
Labor Board. It operated for almost a year 
ind a half and handled 1,200 controver- 
sies, made decisions affecting more than 
1,000 businesses. For strikes, it had this 
slogan: “‘No strikes nor lockouts during the 
war.” There were in 1918, however, 3,353 
strikes involving more than 1,240,000 
workers. Few strikes, however, were in the 
essential industries.”’ 

The 1941 version of the old War Labor 
Board is the National Defense Mediation 
Board. The new board, created to deal 
with the “labor emergency,” functions 
ifter the Labor Department’s conciliation 
service has failed. The board investigates 
the difficulty and makes a suggestion for 
settlement. If both sides are willing, the 
board will aid in arbitration. If no settle- 





ment can be reached, the board will make | 
public its findings. | Continued on page 71 


AND THE OLD. Letnes was born on this | 
farm in Norway. It is now run by a brother 


| 
| 
Not the least of the joys Jens has found | 
in his adopted country has been the raising 
{ as fine a family as any man could wish 
lor. Posing prettily with him in the cover 
photograph is his daughter Marie. Three 
other attractive daughters, Emma, Evelyn, 
nd Bertha, and three husky boys, Laur- 
nce, John, and Harold, complete the 
ster, 


Elise, Jens’ wife, was born in Norway, 
o. Engaged before Jens sailed for the | 
United States, they were married in the | 
ld country” as soon as he had saved | 
ough money to return for her. | 
We wish all of you could meet Jens, | 
lise, and their children. We’re sure you 
ild agree with us that here is a farm 
ily than which there could be no finer. 
—Cameron Hervey. 





TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING + GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS # 


@ There’s just nothing you can do about worn-out piston 
rings except replace them. And the sooner the better. 
Worn piston rings cause oil-pumping—that means 
wasted oil. But even more important, worn piston rings q 
often signal rapid cylinder wear—and that leads to exces- 
sive repair bills. } 
At the first sign of oil-pumping replace your worn i 
rings with Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They stop oil- 
pumping and check cylinder wear. Any good mechanic 
can install them—quickly and economically. 


Buying a used car? Ask the dealer if it's Steel- 
Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 





HASTINGS 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Stop. Ov- (Pump mg 
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New 


w Farming 


Sprayer. A new, portable 50-gallon 
outfit, complete with a one and one- 
half horsepower engine and all acces- 
sories, is now offered to owners of small 
farm orchards who also wish equip- 
ment for disinfecting and whitewashing 
poultry houses, barns, and fences. 
(Photograph 1.) It has abundant 
power for operation of one gun at 
300 pounds pressure. Agitation is 
mechanical.—F. E. Myers Co. 


Cherry. Minnesota No. 42, a selection 
from Prunus tomentosa, or Chinese 
Cherry, takes everyone’s eye at the 
Minnesota State Fruit Breeding Farm. 
(Photograph 2.) This is an unusually 
heavy bearer, yielding light red fruits 
with very short stems closely spaced 
on the bearing wood. The tasty, slight- 
ly tart fruits are somewhat smaller 
than the ordinary pie cherry, and 
grow on a hardy bush-type tree five to 
six feet tall. The blooms are large, 
white, tinged with pink. The Minne- 
sota station will introduce this cherry. 
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Tips That You Can Use Today 


Corn-Picker, A new one-row picker 
with a single snapping roll acting as a 
stripper is claimed by its manufacturer 
to reduce losses of shelled corn greatly. 
(Photograph 3.) Another new feature 
is a stalk-cutter located at the back end 
of the frame about 14 inches above the 
ground. This cutter takes the stalks as 
they go thru the upper trash rolls, cuts 
them off clean, and permits them to 
drop on the ground back of the 
machine. A stalk-binding unit, which 
is optional equipment, may be at- 
tached. Thru its use stalks are taken 
from the cutter, bound into conven- 
ient bundles, and dropped back of the 
machine. The capacity of the picker is 
from six to 11 acres per day, depend- 
ing upon yield, ground condition, 

and available tractor power. 
Rubber-tired wheels are regular 
equipment. The approximate 
weight of the picker is 1,780 
pounds.—Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Company. 


Wheat. Nebred, developed at the 
Nebraska Agricultural College, has 
proved to be an outstanding va- 
riety under conditions in that 
state. A companion variety, Chey- 
enne, ranks first among standard 
varieties in average yield, but is 
not resistant to black stem rust. 


A total of 18,000 bushels of certified 
Nebred wheat was released for sow- 
ing last fall. (Photograph 4.) 


Strawberry. Northstar, an excellent 
berry for home gardens where the hill 
system is desirable, is reported by the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It produces large yields of 
firm, well-textured berries as large o1 
larger than the Aroma. The largest 
number of runners counted in 193' 
was five, compared to 75 to 100 from 
Blakemore plants. The Northstar fruit 
has desirable qualities for freezing. 
The Minnesota station has a new 
June-bearing strawberry which ex- 
tends the season a week to 10 days 
This is Minnesota No. 1192, a late 
variety bearing large, well-shaped 
berries of good color. It is later than 
Nokomis. Of the station’s newer ones 
among the everbearing varieties, No 
1166 has the most merit, and limited 
distribution is being made by the state 
horticultural society. This one is pro- 
ductive, with large-sized fruit. 


Yellow Tomatoes. Mongold and Gold- 
en Globe are considered standard and 
dependable for either home garden or 
commercial planting in New York 
State. Golden Queen and Golden 
Ponderosa are satisfactory for home 
garden use only. The chief value of a 
yellow tomato is for fresh fruit to be 
used in salads. Some commercial 
planting has been done for yellow 
tomato juice. [ Continued on page 66 
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IRESTONE Ground Grip Tires have up to 25% 

more traction bar length than any other tractor tires 
made. Some sizes have as much as 215 extra inches of 
traction bar length per tractor. Think how much extra 
traction you get without any extra cost! 

There are no traction leaks in the Firestone Ground 
Grip Tread, because the traction bars are continuous 
and unbroken. That means continuous, uninterrupted 
traction and far less slippage. 

The patented Triple-Braced Traction Bars have 16% 
greater resistance to bending than unbraced traction 
bars. Every traction bar in the Firestone Ground Grip 
Tread is heavily buttressed at the base and is braced 
by three supporting bars which join it at right angles. 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires give you superior traction 
in all soil conditions, because all mud, dirt and trash is 
automatically forced out of the big, open, unobstructed 
spaces between the bars as the tire leaves the ground. 

* MR. EXTRA TRACTION There are no small, open spaces between ciiallied bars 

gets his name from the to clog up quickly with mud and trash. 
extra traction bar length Avoid traction leaks, slippage and mud traps. When 
you buy a new tractor insist upon Firestone Ground 


on every FIRESTONE Grip Tires with triple-braced traction bars which give 
you up to 25% greater traction bar length and much 


GROUND GRIP TIRE 
longer wear — or see your nearby Firestone dealer or 


store today and find out how littl: it costs to replace 
steel-lugged wheels with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 








Copr. 1941, The F. T. & R. Co. o=~. 
A complimentary package of Burpee's new 
Idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for 


y the asking at your Firestone dealer or store 
q 0 | : rn 
f te : g MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
: : The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
R T ; Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below 
R U N D G © A copy of the new Farm Guide Book 
: © Information about tne Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan 


© Fult details on changing over my farm wagon or spreader 
C) Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my own tractor 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED Fm 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES |e 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE + Haaummee 
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AFamily Choice “hats lo a Farmers Advantage! 





YOU'LL SAY, «CHEVROLET'S FIRST BECAUSE IT’S FINEST” — and agree that one of the finest 
things about it is its brilliant new Body by Fisher, shown here on the 1941 Chevrolet Special De Luxe 


Sport Sedan. A bigger body, inside and out, with full six-passenger comfort—and a stronger one to boot. 


When they pick this beauty, you 


get the ruggedness you need 


r VHOUGH your family wants style and you’re 
partial to strength, that’s certainly no 


problem any more. 


Just let the new Unisteel Turret Top Body 
by Fisher guide your choice and you'll all 


agree you're getting exactly what you want. 


For the womenfolk and youngsters, there’s 
the sleek and lively styling that makes Body 
by Fisher the highsign of smartness — with 
its longer, lower lines, its concealed running 


boards and door hinges. 


And for all of you, there’s the extra comfort 
of its wider front seat, its increased total 
roominess, its genuine Fisher No Draft Ven- 


tilation, and its luxurious upholstery. 
But more than that, this 1941 Unisteel Body 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE 


by Fisher has more strength than ever to 
withstand the tough workaday life you expect 


your car to lead. 


For one thing, it has a wider, ribbed-steel 
floor, more stoutly braced and integrally 
fused into the rest of the Unisteel body struc- 
ture. For another, the entire body is still 
further strengthened by the use of new steel 
box-girder type reenforcements in the cowl 


and bracing in the rear. 


So all in all, considering the style and comfort 
your family seeks as well as the extra rugged- 
ness you want, is it any wonder the word's 
going round that “Body by Fisher is *41’s 
guide to better value” — which leads you, of 


course, to a General Motors car. 


GENERAL 
| MOTORS 
ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY 


BUICK CADILLAC 












TRAIGHT-up-and-down-the-hill- 
farming often causes twice as much 
soil loss as simple contour farming. 
Sometimes the difference is much 
ereater. And when contour tillage is 
combined with strip-cropping, the soil 
losses from cultivation up and down 
hill become staggering by comparison. 
If we accept the contour idea, then 
many of our fences will have to be 
planned and rebuilt across the slope. 
\nd that is just what has happened on 
thousands of farms in the Cornbelt. 

\ltho it’s a simple thing in itself, 
the contour fence is important to con- 
tour farming because it is so funda- 

ental. It stays right there. Just be- 
iuse it is on the contour, the corn 
planter, the grain drill, the hayloader, 
he combine are all going to work 
icross-slope, too. Because the fence is 
n the contour, farm roads and lanes 
vill stay on the contour. 

lhe problems of building a contour 
while different from those of a 
ight fence, are not necessarily any 
re difficult. In the first place, the 
e in a contour fence isn’t stretched 
ght. Consequently, posts need to 
a little closer together. Where the 

e goes “‘around the bend” there 

side-strain on the posts, so they 

| to be set a little deeper. If the 
e is sharp enough, posts need to be 
ced so as to stand up against the 


| 


lence, 






Contour Fencing 


By F. E. Charles, 


Soil Conservation Service 


bracing where fence turns sharply 


side-strain. These posts can be an- 
chored and braced underground as 
shown in the illustration. The princi- 
pal difficulty for a lot of farmers lies in 
convincing themselves that a crooked 
fence is not a disgrace to its owner. 

To me, the difference between 
straight-up-and-down-the-hill farming 
and contour farming is best illus- 
trated by a roller coaster and a curv- 
ing railroad track. Straight rows often 
make rows much more crooked, verti- 
cally, than contour rows are horizon- 
tally. If you’ve been on a roller coaster, 
you know how breath-taking some of 
those “drops” are. I wonder if runoff 
water from the cornfield—with its 
load of topsoil instead of people—isn’t 
pretty well illustrated by the rush of 
the roller .coaster? 


By CONTRAST with one of the so- 
called straight rows, a railway road- 
bed may seem crooked. Actually, isn’t 
it ‘“‘straighter’’? The curves in the rail 
bed are more gradual than either those 
of the roller coaster or the “straight” 
corn row. Moreover, the railway is 
built practically on the level, and con- 
tour means “‘on the level.” 

The man with a layout of graceful, 
curving fences strung across his sloping 
land may appear to be working in 
circles, but you can be sure, at least, 
he doesn’t have “‘wheels in his head.” 


This fence permits contour crop- 
ping to the left while the slope on 
the right remains in grass. Note 
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While this land seems almost level, it washes 
badly. A contour lane keeps farm operations 
on the level and prevents deeply gullied cow a 
paths and wheel tracks from ruining the fields 
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weather vane of Washington 
events swung with a favoring wind in 
the farmer’s direction several weeks 
ago: nine-dollar hogs, pegged poultry 


and dairy products. Next month, 
struck by the turbulence of war, it may 
creak and swing again. And what’s 
that got to do with roofing? 

Let me point out that with the price 
level swinging, the demands of allies 
shifting from guns to butter to pork to 
guns, the producer’s plant—and that 
means your farm buildings—must meas- 
ure up. Grain stored under a leaky 
roof, stock ailing, hours lost, bulk 
large now. Too, if you’re an in- 
flation-fearer as most of us are, you 
have the comfortable assurance that, 
instead of acres as in °18, equipment 
looks like the best farm investment in 
this man’s battle. 

So let’s prepare an economy and 
service and beauty “‘score card” for 
the roof-laying or roof-patching ma- 
terials you hope to put on in the next 
year or so. And in scoring, remember 
to keep an eye on the labor and cost of 
applying the materials you’d consider. 


a weather 


Consider Your 


Left: Capping a V-crimped steel roof is easy, as 
is all metal roofing. Advantages: usually less 
framing, less labor, fire-resistance, long life. Use 
zinc-coated nails with leaded washers or heads 


Republic Steel 


Philip CareY 
This asbest 


up easily, has g° 


Of the roofing materials now on the 
market, wood shingles are perhaps the 
oldest as far as use in this country is 
concerned and are also still used most 
extensively in farm areas. Nearly all of 
the wood shingles are made from the 
durable species available in commer- 
cially important quantities, Western 
Red Cedar, redwood, and cypress 
being most prevalent. 


Tue standard lengths for wood shin- 
gles are 16, 18, and 24 inches. The 16- 
inch shingle has been the most popu- 
lar. Wood shingles are available in 
various butt thicknesses. The most 
common size is so cut that, when piled 
five high, the total will be two inches. 
Shingles 16 inches long and of the 
thickness just mentioned are designat- 
ed as 16’-5/2 shingles. Other sizes 
are similarly designated. The longest 
commercial shingles are 24 inches in 
length and one-half inch thick at the 
butt. They are designated as 24’’- 
4/2 shingles. 

The covering capacity will vary ac- 
cording to the manner in which the 
shingles are laid and according to the 
amount in the bundle. The 16’-5/2 
shingles are packed so that one bundle 


os-cement sh 
od shadow line, can 3 


e old cedar “shakes,” 


mbles th won't fade, burn 


¢ peat (eC ere) in color, 
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will cover 25 square feet of roof sur- 
face when laid with an exposure of five 
inches to the weather. 

In no case should more than one- 
third of the shingle be exposed, assuring 
three thicknesses or layers of wood at 
every point. Shingles may be laid with 
a greater exposure on steep roofs than 
on comparatively flat roofs. I believe 
that laying shingles with less exposure 
will pay good dividends in increased 
length of life and will provide more 
insulation at a comparatively low cost. 
Wood shingles are not easily ignited 
by flying brands if they lay snug to the 
roof and are not allowed to curl. 


Ir WAS formerly considered good 
practice to lay wood shingles on sheath- 
ing boards spaced some distance apart, 
or the so-called “‘open”’ sheathing. For 
outbuildings where temperature con- 
trol is not a factor to be considered, 
this is a cheap and satisfactory prac- 
tice. In buildings requiring insulation, 
it is desirable to lay the sheathing tight. 
If building paper is used under wood 
shingles, it should not be impervious 
to water vapor but should permit it t0 
pass on thru to the outside; a vapor 
barrier near the outside of the rool 
will result in objectionable condensa- 
tion from warmer air below. 

It is not necessary to remove the old 
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By Henry Giese, 


lowa State College 
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the shingle ot 


shingles when reroofing or over-roof- 
ing. Labor of removing can be avoided 
as well as the litter and dirt. The addi- 
tional layer will contribute consider- 
ably to the insulation value. 


ArrractIvE and permanent stains 
and paints are often used on wood- 
shingle roofs—primarily to improve 
appearance, since good-grade shingles 
will last nearly as long without this 
protection as with it. 

Another old-timer is the slate 
shingle, which, because of transporta- 
tion weight, stays pretty close to the 
home quarry. And that leads us right 
up to the asphalt or composition 
shingles, surfaced by layers of crushed 
slate or ceramic materials rolled into a 
layer of asphalt—which is bonded, in 
turn, to a blanket of roofing felt im- 
pregnated with asphalt. Just a glance 
at roofers’ names for their color com- 
binations will make your eyes light up 
with speculation as to how the old 
building will look with a new topper. 
We find “Wood Blend,” ‘Russet,”’ 
“Fieldstone Green,” “Canyon Red,” 
“Romany Red,” “Blue-Black,” “Col- 
orblend,” and dozens more; plus 
equally interesting texture patterns. 
he texture patterns come on the 
heavier-weight shingles, embossed by 
engraving rolls which give a wood- 
grain effect. Texturing, by the way, 
has the same result as corrugation in 
uffening the composition tabs; and 


er 
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With Supply and Demand chasing their tails thru a war economy, 


13 


today’s farmer finds that every shelter and storage building counts. 


Are you prepared ‘over head” to keep spoilage out and profit in? 


Johns-Manville 


oof with less labor than 


er much of the aree 


the grooves provide channels for run- 
off water away from joints. 

A matched board or shiplap deck is 
desirable with either roll or shingle 
composition material. Loose knots, 
knotholes, and pitch streaks should be 
nailed over with tin strips to prevent 
sag and the effect of the resin on the 
underside of the composition. Compo- 
sition shingles may be had in indi- 
vidual cuttings but are more generally 
furnished in cut-out strips from 10 to 
12 inches wide [ Continued on page 28 
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The milk business needs as much regulation asa 
baseball game if milk is to flow uninterruptedly 
from producer to consumer. The Government's job 
is to act as umpire and make certain that farmers, 
distributors, and labor alike play the game ac- 
cording to defined rules. Rules of the game should 


* 


Stanley Studies 


be based upon three principles. First, they should 
help to increase the consumption of milk and elimi- 
nate the perpetual strife within the industry. The 
use of the milk-price plan described in this article 


is one of the best ways to stop milk strikes and pave 


the way for increased sales. Second, rules should 





That Really Works! 


LMOST everyone agrees that 
something is wrong with the milk busi- 
ness. But just what is wrong? What is 
the meaning of the symptoms of illness 
in the industry that the people so 
often see—the long series of Federal 
investigations of “‘milk trusts,’ the 
dumping of milk during farmers’ 
strikes, the pictures of city milk wagons 
upset and thrown into the river by 
racketeers? Why, too, with the enact- 
ment of Federal control of producer 
prices in the markets of some 26 cities, 
and the fixing of both producer and 
consumer prices in most of the 18 states 
which have passed milk-control laws, 
should milk have become a political 
issue? Finally, what is the remedy? 

The truth of the matter is that the 
milk problem is one of many sides. It 
calls not for one remedy, not for one 
single revolutionary change, but for a 
number of smaller changes and adjust- 
ments. 

Consumers need and earnestly de- 
sire more milk than they are getting. 
The farmer wants them to have more 
milk, so that he can have a better out- 
let for his product. Why aren’t these 
two elements working together? Why 
aren’t people getting enough milk 
when the need for it is so great? There 
are many reasons, as we shall see. In 
the main, however, they reduce to one 
thing: the price of milk. 


Most everyone will agree that the 
foundation of a sound milk-price sys- 
tem must be based upon giving pro- 
ducers a fair price for milk. But what 
is a fair price? Is there a plan which 
will give producers a fair price and 
which is practical and workable in 
adjusting milk prices upward or down- 
ward to meet changing business con- 
ditions? Would such a plan be helpful 
both in increasing milk consumption 
and in protecting producers’ and dis- 
tributors’ interests? 

In the writer’s opinion, there is a 
plan that stands up under both analy- 
sis and practical test. And this plan in- 


cludes the key to a sound 
milk-price system: flexi- 
bility. Let us see how the 
principle of flexible prices 
has been and can be built 
into the milk-marketing 
structure. 

The chief purpose of 
the “‘flexible”’ or ‘*butter- 
plus” plan, above every- 
thing else, is to permit full 
and free operation of the 
forces of supply and de- 
mand. To bring this about, the flexible 
plan ties the price of market milk to 
the price of butter. In some places this 
is accomplished thru use of the price 
of condensery milk, which is based 
largely on the prices of butter and 
cheese. At other places market milk 
prices are based directly on butter 


prices. To provide for the extra cost of 


producing market milk, the prices are 
of course higher than those for con- 
densery milk or for milk used for manu- 
facturing butter. In addition, premi- 
ums above the butter or condensery 
price are established to reflect local 
and unusual conditions. In this way 
sanitary conditions, even production, 
and such abnormal conditions as a 
short local supply occasioned by 
drought can be taken into account. 

Why, many will ask, consider the 
price of butter? Why is this important 
in arriving at the price to be paid pro- 
ducers for market milk? 


THe reason is that butter prices con- 
stitute the best index available for 
measuring changes in supply and de- 
mand conditions for the dairy industry 
on a nationwide basis. In the first 
place, we find that changes in con- 
sumers’ incomes are quickly reflected 
in changes in butter prices. This fact 
has been verified by several studies at 
the University of Illinois. Secondly, 
prices paid to producers for milk to be 
condensed or to be made into cheese 
or ice cream necessarily must be kept 
in line with butter prices. This is so 


The dumping of milk by farmers, aroused to violence by 
price irregularities, does not make a pretty picture 


because about three-fourths of all the 
milk manufactured is used for butter 
and because milk can easily be shifted 
from one manufacturing use to an- 
other. Prices paid to producers for 
milk to be condensed or made into 
cheese have kept closely in line with 
butter prices. Finally, we find that, for 
the country as a whole, only about 30 
percent of the total milk supply is con- 
sumed as market milk, while from 
about 30 to 60 percent of the total 
volume of milk in most fluid markets is 
sold as sweet cream or is manufactured 
into products sold on the basis of but- 
ter prices. 


Bur what evidence is there that such 
a system will work out in practice? 
Here Chicago furnishes the best, ex- 
ample. A flexible system of arriving at 
fair milk prices has been in effect in 
this milk-marketing area since Novem- 
ber 1, 1935—first as a measure adopt- 
ed by the Pure Milk Association and 
then, beginning September 1, 1939, 
as a feature of the Federal order which 
at that time became effective in the 
Chicago market. Under this plan the 
price of Class 1 milk to dealers (f.0.b. 
the country plant) is 70 cents per hun- 
dredweight over the Federal formula 
price for condensery milk for the 
months of July to November, 55 cents 
over the condensery price December 
to April, and 45 cents in May and 
June. For Class 2 milk the premiums 
are 32 cents during July to November, 


25 December to | Continued on page 67 




















Blue vervain (Verbena hastata) is a 
persistent pasture weed because seed 
is commonly mixed in clover seed and 
will live in the ground for 20 years. 
Methodical mowing does, however, 
greatly reduce its competition with 
Tite lfolti tM folmeT lite ime lite Mulelriic- 


ped-Free Pastures 


EEDS don’t grow on 
Frank Kalina’s pastures. Not 
any more. With a program 
of mowing and restricted 
grazing, he has in five years 
changed 64 acres of pasture 
land on his Pawnee County, 
Nebraska, farm from an 
area badly infested with 
weeds to a mat of grass per- 

fect in stand and free of weeds. 

‘Cutting the weeds in June and again 
in August back in 1936 started my pas- 
tures on the road to recovery,” says 
Kalina. “The droughts of 1934 and 
1935 had hit them hard and weeds 
were getting bad. But the two mowings 
made a great improvement in grass 
stands.” 

Big and little bluestem, side oats 
grama, and switch grasses were quick 
to step into the spaces weeds had occu- 
pied. And moisture that weeds had been 
using made them grow. 

Kalina plowed contour furrows on 
his pasture land to increase the moisture 
supply. These furrows that wind around 
the slopes 10 to 30 feet apart, depending 
upon the slope of the land, he found 
caused little difficulty in mowing when 
the mower was pulled parallel to the 
furrows—and they held the rainfall. 


By Ivy M. Howard 


Glancing into Kalina’s record books, 
you find that it cost less than 50 cents 
per acre per year to mow the weeds 
twice, and that the mowing doubled the 
carrying capacity of the pastures. Thru- 
out the Midwest similar results have 
been obtained by mowing and other 
pasture-management practices designed 
to destroy weeds. 

Kinds of weeds and their maturity 
dates vary with different states, and the 
best time for cutting a ragweed in Kan- 
sas may not be the best time for cutting 
a ragweed in Wisconsin or blue vervain 
in lowa. It is therefore suggested by 
state agricultural college workers that 
local county agricultural agents be con- 
sulted for information on dates most 
effective for use of mowing machines in 
weed-eradication. 


THAT checking soil erosion and in- 
creasing soil fertility are aids to weed- 
eradication has been effectively demon- 
strated on the C. B. Watkins farm, 
Noble County, Oklahoma. On land 
where droughts of the middle 30’s had 
left but little grass and where both soil 
and water erosion were fast removing 
surface soil, Watkins plowed contour 
furrows in the fall of 1936. These 
checked both water [ Continued on page 05 








“Lay the foundation for a real 
career” is the answer given by 

.__ thistruestory of thelivesof past 
Washington-trip winners. But. 


that answer is somewhat gov- 
erned by what they did for'4-H 


By Wendell Knowles 


I {AT’S a pretty blunt question, the 
one my headline asks, and like most 
questions it has many qualifications. 
But it’s a good question in this merry 
month of June, for now is the time 
when parent and pupil squirm under 
the words of the perspiring graduation 
speaker and wonder what, after all, it 
is that the farm boy and girl have to 
sell to a waiting world that often seems 
none too eager for their services. 
What can 4-H do for me—what 
in any organization of farm youth do 
supplement hours of work in the 
(tle white schoolhouse, the brick con- 


solidated, or the college classroom? It 


n do much and the experience is 
irketable in the world. Proof? How 
id why? The best answers, I think, 
the lives of 10 ex-Club folk whom 
will take as representative of thou- 
ids of others thruout Farmerica. 
Chat eight of these people are win- 
rs of one of the Club’s highest hon- 
-the trip to the National 4-H Club 


Camp, Washington, D. C.—is no ac- 
cident. June is National Camp month 
and I wish to honor it. But there are 
many boy and girl winners in many 
organizations from many farms. For 


that matter, there are thousands of 


young farmers who are not winners but 
who have had the same valuable ex- 
periences and are in a position to make 
them count in life—IF, and it’s a big 
if, they have contributed to their or- 
ganization in the same measure they 
have received. Let us see: 


RepHEADED Mary Elizabeth Wien 
holds down a job in the Home Service 
Department of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board in Chicago. It’s 
a good job, “‘helping others help them- 
selves.”” It came about thru the long 
days of foods-preparation work in 
Indiana, thru the days when as a 


junior leader she spent hours show- 


ing younger girls how to grease 4-H 
muffin tins and bake 4-H _ biscuits. 


Now, as she travels about showing 
housewives how to prepare meats, she 
uses the same helpful, confidence- 
gaining approaches she learned under 
the clover-leaf banner. That’s why the 
Board hired her. 


Dors the Club help in farming?—for 
after all that’s the ultimate goal for the 
majority of members. The record of 
1929 Camp Delegate Gaylord Munson 
is typical. His Club background was 
full of hard knocks, but it evidently 
trained him well. After graduation 
from Kansas State, he returned to take 
over the home place in partnership 
with Brother Ralph. He aot only is a 
successful farmer, but his experience 
in time-budgeting and leadership has 
helped him to: serve as president of the 
Geary County Farm Bureau, the 
Rural Life Association, and the Kan- 
sas Farmers Co-operative Corporation 
He went to the state legislature as the 
youngest member | Continued on page 55 
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For plusses in production and sanitation thruout Successful Farming territory 


By S. A. Witzel, 


University of Wisconsin 


EETING as it does the exacting 
requirements for successful housing of 
hogs, this economical house will justify 
close study by any thrifty Cornbelt 
farmer. It may be used in an effective 
sanitation program providing ideal 
farrowing conditions for early pigs, 
comfortable housing for late-fall pigs, 
and suitable housing for fattening hogs 
or brood sows because it is arranged 
for thoro insulation and effective venti- 
lation during cold weather and _ be- 
cause the monitor roof will help to 
keep it a cool house during warmer 
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weather. The low-cost feature 
extreme importance because many 
hog-growers follow a sanitation and a 
grass-pasture program which calls for 
individual hog houses in addition to 
the central, thus requiring double 
housing space for the sow and her 
litter—in the lot and on range. 


THe monitor type makes an attrac- 
tive structure, simple to frame and 
build and strong to withstand wind 
and snow loads. The selection of the 
monitor roof was not made, however, 
until all the space requirements had 
been set up. That is, the pens were laid 
out with ample height for the hogs and 
with six feet of headroom in the fore 
part of the pen for ease in feeding and 


Dimensions and construction details of the 
floor plan and elevation at left and below 
may be had with complete blueprints and a 
list cf materials required, by writing Successful 
Farming's 
Building, Des Moines, lowa, and enclosing 
25 cents in either coin or stamps to cover 
printing and mailing costs on plans and lists 


Building Editor, 3406 Meredith 


is of 


cleaning. A feed alley with a dry, clean 
floor, good light, plenty of headroom, 
and windows for ventilation within 
easy reach were the next requirements 
Direct sunlight in the pens thru win- 
dows that can be easily opened from 
the feed alley seemed most desirable 
When all of these requirements and 
many other desirable features wer 
laid out on the drawing board, this 
monitor house appeared to be the re 
builder’s answer. 


A GOOD location on a well-drained 
site which provides access to feed lots 
and pasture and which is located for 
convenient access from other buildings 
on the farmstead can usually be found 
It is well to keep in mind the fact that 
the monitor hog house works only if it 
has its long axis north and south so th« 
morning sun will shine in the west pens 
and the afternoon sun will shine in th 
east pens. 

The foundation is most important: 
the footing depth will depend upon 
frost depth next to the building, which 
is usually safely taken as three feet in 
the colder climates; and the width ol 
the foundation will depend upon th 
soil. Eight inches may be considered 
adequate for a small building under 
most conditions. This width is re- 
duced to six inches from grade to top 
of sill, so the foundation will not take 


too much floor | Continued on page 09 
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Do you know: How long the milking machine should 









be left on? If it pays to strip after machine milking? 


The most effective way to clean rubber tubing? 


By Carlton Stoddard 


I, \ MAN contributes a pint of the 
milk of human kindness, a cow will re- 
spond with every quart in her power 
to give. That truism is probably most 
responsible for the success of modern 
milking machines. The fact that cows 
like to be milked with most new-type 
milkers is widely observed. 

“T used to have to send two men and 
a dog out after the cows. Now I just 
wave the milking machine pail and 
they come running,” laughs one ad- 
vocate of motorized milking. 

Good hand-milking is an art—a 
tricky pull-and-squeeze that is sure to 
confound any city visitor who goes at 
it faucet-fashion. But milking ma- 
chines nowadays go hand-milking one 
better. They have soft rubber infla- 
tions, or liners, in the teat cups that 
collapse under vacuum and massage 
the teat like the tongue of a hungry 
calf. This not only keeps up the blood 
circulation but provides a pleasing, 
gentle stimulation which causes most 





cows to give down their milk in a hurry. 

Mechanical milkers of the past used 
basically the wrong technique, manu- 
facturers say. The old Rube Goldberg 
contraptions that milked with mech- 
anical fingers by pressure as one does 
by hand were barking up the wrong 
teat. So were the plain suction ma- 
chines that left the teat circulation con- 
gested, an easy prey to udder infection. 

To illustrate the necessity of teat- 
massage, try sucking on the back of 
your hand until a red spot appears. The 
red spot will linger unless you rub it. 


Tue “inside” story of the udder’s 
reaction to a modern machine is told 
authoritatively by C. W. Turner of the 
University of Missouri. Years of re- 
search and dissection have probably 
given Turner as accurate a picture of 
udder anatomy as there is in the world. 
Suction draws milk only from the milk 
cistern, not the whole udder, he ex- 
plains. The cistern just above the teats 





Many dairymen have found 
the “parlor” type of milk- 
ing machine a_ practical 
means of producing milk 
with a low bacteria count. 
At no time is the milk ex- 
posed to the stable air 









Here is how to strip with a milking machine. 
The operator manipulates each quarter and 
“pumps” the teat cups by pulling down on 
them rhythmically as the vacuum takes hold 


holds only a cupful or two and must 
be refilled from millions of tiny milk 
cells in the spongelike udder tissue. 
The milk cells are cased in sensitive 
muscles that involuntarily contract 
and squeeze out milk in response to 
the pleasing sensation of a good milk- 
ing machine. 

Rough hand-milking, or a disturb- 
ance in the barn, or painful teat cups 
upset the milk cart. A cow doesn’t 
hold up her milk out of spite. She 
can’t help herself. The milk muscles 
simply go on strike. { Continued on page 38 
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Loading to make unloading easier saves time and effort 


ss the fact that many prob- 
lems are still unsolved, more grass 
silage is being stored each year. Re- 
liable estimates placed a figure of one 
million tons as the amount preserved 
in 1939. From the 1940 reports, it is 
estimated that at least twice as much 
was preserved as in 1939. 

Many dairymen tried out grass 
silage first to save a hay crop which 
was threatened with total loss because 
of weather conditions. Others tried it 
out as a means of getting a succulent 
roughage to feed when pastures were 
short. Now many of these men are put- 
ting up the material as part of their 
planned economy for winter feeding. 
As more information is released thru 
research or thru the trial-and-error 
method of field experience, tonnage 
figures will continue to grow. This can 
be illustrated by statements of two 
large-scale operators who have gone 
over to a complete grass program. 
One, a man in the Northeast on a grass 
program, thru reduction in operating 
costs, increased crop yields, increased 
milk yields; and reduction in feed costs 
improved his financial position by 
more than $10,000 a year. Another 
man in Illinois said, “I average 93 
bushels of corn per acre but I also 
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make 22 tons of green alfalfa per acre. 
I have been on the program long 
enough and have enough cost figures 
to prove to my own satisfaction that 
corn has no place in my farm program.” 


Waar, then, are the problems still 
facing us? Before stating them, I wish 
to reiterate a statement made a few 
years ago when this method of pre- 
serving green crops was first made 
public: ‘‘Any farmer having the nor- 
mal equipment for making hay and 
putting up corn silage can put up 
grass silage in a satisfactory manner.” 
This still holds true, but the tonnage 
of the crops ensiled in any one day de- 
pends on the kind of equipment and 
the organization of the operation. 
The first problem facing a man who 
is going to put up grass silage is the one 
of field operations. This involves the 
fundamental operations of cutting, 
gathering, hauling, chopping, and 
elevating the material. Handling from 
seven to 12 tons of green material per 
acre in June is tedious and hot work 
with certain types of equipment that 
are built for haying operations. Mow- 
ing machines, either horse or tractor 
drawn, are satisfactory. A tractor out- 
fit cutting a six-foot swath will keep 


By C. B. Bender, 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


two or three trucks and a loader busy 
A windrow attachment on the mower 
gives good results normally, eliminates 
a separate raking operation, but does 
not function well on hillsides or badly 
lodged material. Vine-lifter guards are 
quite desirable in cutting a lodged 
crop. On very heavy crops of legumes 
or grasses, limiting the cut to a five- 
foot swath will reduce trouble with 
loaders. 


Heavy-DUTY hay loaders built to 
handle green crops have eliminated 
some of the loading troubles, but they 
are far from perfect. All of them may 
give trouble in tangling green forage 
or when crossing swaths and cutting 
windrow corners carelessly. Care must 
be taken to see that the green material 
does not wrap around the cylinder, 
because this will cause breaking of the 
castings. Stones are still picked up by 
the loaders—and they never improve 
the knives in chopping equipment. 

With short-bodied trucks and on 
short hauls, the man on the load may 
be eliminated. By stopping short the 
load may be tipped to the front of the 
truck and a sufficient load of green 
material may be accumulated. On 
other types of rolling equipment one 
or two men are needed on the load 
Building the load properly so that it 
may be unloaded easily is important 
Stacking the material in tiers or layers 
from front to back aids in reducing the 
time in pitching off. Some operators 
cut thru the load lengthwise and cros* 
wise with a hay knife and say this 
method reduces the labor of pitching 
the green stuff to the cutter. 


THe most important development 11 
grass-silage harvesting is represented 
by the green-hay combine. The greet 
material does not touch the ground 
and the usual dust, dirt, stones, an¢ 
trash gathered by raking operation 
are avoided. Machines with 36- © 
40-inch cuts have a capacity of six © 
nine tons per hour. In some tests, fou! 
men do one and one-half times ® 
much work as eight men using the ol¢ 
method. In one test under farm com 
ditions, a 48-inch machine (Ub 
chopped, and loaded 15 tons of gree? 
soybeans per hour [ Continued on page / 
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22 
= IN COMFORT, SAFETY, ECONOMY == 


First of “All 3° 


B@§ Plymouth gives you the 
roominess of a 117” wheelbase— 


longest of “All 3”! 


BGS You get the savings of a 6.70 
to 1 compression ratio—an Oil 
Bath Air Cleaner—an Oil Filter— 
Superfinished parts—plus the 
most advanced safety features! 


} ie THE GREATEST low-priced 
car in history—this new 1941 
Plymouth—greatest in perform- 
ance, comfort, safety, economy! 

With the greatest power per 
pound of weight of “‘All 3” low- 
priced cars, it’s a “‘_powerhouse”’ to 
drive. You shift gears less! 

And you ride in a Safety-Styled 
Interior...roomier because of Plym- 
outh’s longer wheelbase! 

Be sure to see the 1941 Quality 
Chart at your Plymouth dealer’s. 





New Safety Rim Wheels— 
designed to keep a flat 
tire from rolling off. 
New protection for you! 











CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 
NO.1 CAR 


You’ll find Plymouth is the one 
low-priced car most like high- 
priced cars! Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 


BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH—ONLY 


‘685 


—Delivered at Detroit, Mich., including 
all federal taxes. Transportation, state 
and local taxes, if any, not included. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


See the low-priced 1941 Plymouth Commercial Pick-Up 
and Panel Delivery ...combining smartness and big load 
space with unusual ruggedness and operating economy! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P. M., E. D.S.T. 


Ea Lowest-Priced of All Three’ EZ 
on Many Models 


PLYMOUTH 
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Will the Barns 
Be There 
Tomorrow? 


By Leonard Westrate 


Ever since 1752, when Benjamin Frank- 
lin began experimenting with a key on a 
kite string, it has been recognized that 
buildings can be protected from lightning 

Many insurance companies give lower 
rates on rodded buildings; some will not 
insure unprotected property. Further proof 
of lightning-rod efficiency is shown in an 
Iowa survey which revealed that 60 per- 
cent of the unrodded barns struck were 
totally destroyed, whereas less than five 
percent of protected buildings were lost 
and most of these were improperly rodded. 

Let’s look, now, at some different types 
of protective equipment: 

Of the several types of conductors on 
the market, the commonest are the tight- 
and loose-weave copper cable; the heavily 
galvanized star-section steel rod; the cop- 
per tube; the flat copper cable; and the 
iron pipe. The cable has the advantage of 
being flexible, and thus can be installed 
with few joints. The steel-rod conductor 
is a little harder to install, since it comes in 
eight- to 10-foot lengths which must be 
screwed together, and requires special tools 
for bending. Avoid copper-wrapped rods, 
for they are liable to water corrosion. Steel 
rods with a copper coating welded to the 
steel are satisfactory. Steel rods may be 
painted when they show signs of corrosion 
without lowering their efficiency; but do 
not paint freshly galvanized rods. 


Tue U. S. Department of Agriculture 
suggests three types of conductors and 
gives the following recommendations: 

The copper-cable type is generally con- 
ceded to be best, especially in regions of 
high humidity, with heavily galvanized 
steel rod equipment next. Cost is about the 
same for these. Galvanized iron pipe can be 
installed for about half the cost, but it 1s 
not nearly so permanent. This system 1s 
made of one-half-inch pipe, coupled with 
malleable iron couplings. The pipe is bent 
in easy curves, with branches connected 
with Y fittings or 45-degree ties. The rods 
proper are made by screwing pipe into tes 
mounted on wood blocks and tipping with 
an iron rod drawn to a sharp point. 

Air terminals or “‘rods” are the part 0! 











They will if the owner 
has them well rodded 
against the evenings 
storm. What about your 
present lightning rods? 


the system which is above the building and 
receives the charge, saving the building 
itself. They consist of a tripod support, the 
rod proper, and the point. There are sever- 
al kinds of points, but the most common 
and most satisfactory is the copper bayonet 
point. One point to a terminal is enough 
if made sufficiently heavy. 

Location of rods on the building is im- 
portant. Elevated and upthrusting por- 
tions of the roof, such as chimneys, dor- 
mers, gables, ventilators, and ridges, should 
be rodded, and in no case should the place- 
ments be more than 25 feet apart. Points 
should extend not more than 60 inches nor 
less than 10 inches above ridges or flat 
roofs. Short elevations of 10 to 14 inches 
are used for chimneys. 

A tripod support is recommended to 
hold the upright terminal in place, al- 
tho some are designed to clip onto the con- 
ductor. In connecting the rod to the con- 
ductor it is important that a clean, tight 
connection be made. The best device to 
ise is an inverted Y connection. The base 
of the Y receives the upright rod, and the 
two prongs connect with the main con- 
ductors. This eliminates sharp bends and 
resulting arcing of the charge. 


(. )NDUCTORS should always lead over 
the building in as straight a path as possible 
to form a semi-enclosing network. Avoid 
abrupt changes in direction by making 
sweeping turns, to forestall arcs across 
angles. The general rule is always to run 
conductors approximately horizontally or 
downward, A continuous conductor with 
8 few joints as possible is best. When joints 
are necessary, solderless connectors may be 
ised. With copper cables, the sections may 
be lapped, then wrapped and soldered, or 
the ends stranded and spliced for a dis- 
tance of eight to 10 inches. Branches from 
a main conductor may be wrapped and 
soldered, or long-angle fittings can be used. 

Conductors are secured to walls and 
toof by fasteners, generally placed four feet 
ipart. Insulators are neither necessary nor 
desirable. 


Grounds are a very important part of 
the lightning-rod system because they 
must dissipate the charge. There must be 
‘wo paths from every rod to the ground. 
Additonal down conductors must be pro- 


vided where the rod [ Continued on page 27 
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“Making Hay While The Sun Shines” 
Is a Certainty with Dependable Champions 


Right now, when nature is cooperating to 
the limit with your labors, you need un- 
failing dependability from car, truck, trac- 
tor and other power-driven farm equip- 
ment, to keep abreast of her bounty. 


That’s why it’s a good sound move to 
check up on your spark plugs which pro- 
vide the very spark of life for all your 
engines. Replace inferior quality or worn- 
out spark plugs with new Champions, and 
you can be certain of dependable ignition 


YOU'RE ALWAYS 


—better and more economical perform- 
ance from every engine. 


Be sure you get Champion Spark Plugs— 
the only spark plugs with the Sillment 
seal which banishes troublesome leakage, 
common to ordinary spark plugs. This 
patented feature corrects rough, uneven 
and wasteful engine operation caused by 
leaky, overheated spark plugs. As a result 
Champions sustain power, smoothness and 
economy at the peak. 


e 
PLUGS 


SPARK 
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AMERICA’S FASTEST WASHER 


EXTER 


TWINTUB 


- +++ OUR NEW 
DEXTER TWIN TUB 
CERTAINLY DOES 
CHANGE WASH DAY 
TO WASH HOUR 


@ The Dexter Twin washes in 
both tubs, wrings and rinses 
allatthesame time. Does week- 
ly wash for average family in 
one hour. Gets clothes cleaner, 
whiter, without soaking, boil- 
ing or hand rubbing. Electric 
or gasmotor models. Dexter 
makes a complete line of effi- 
cient single tub washers, too. 


WRITE TODAY > 
WY) 





for free booklet explain- 
ing wonderful time-saving 
system of washing. 
THE DEXTER CoO. 
1161 N. 9th Street 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 











Books—Soils and Soil Management, by A. F. 
Gustafson. Designed to supply information dealing 
gorticutesty with management of the soils in the 

eld. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 








A Sensible Treatment 
FOR CORNS 


—for sensible people 


@ If you suffer from corns, you should know 
about Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—a_ sensible, 
easy-to-use treatment that helps relieve pain 
quickly—removes corns effectively. Corns are 
caused by pressure and friction and home 
paring just affects the surface. But Blue-Jay 
does more, First the felt pad lifts off pres- 
sure to help relieve pain. Then the Blue-Jay 
medication gently loosens the corn so in a 
few days it may be lifted out—including the 
bain-producing “core’’! (Stabborn cases may 
require more than one application.) 

Blue-Jay Corn Plasters cost very little— 
only a few cents to treat each corn—at all 
leading drug counters. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK 7 -J AY -2: TERS 
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RememBer that little rhyme we all 
chanted at recess back in grade school: 
“Oh, there ain’t no flies on us’? Pretty 
crude stuff, but if it did make us any more 
conscious of the toll that summer’s insects 
take from the farm area in human and ani- 
mal disease, in discomfort and repulsion, it 
has probably accomplished what today’s 
writers would call “‘a great socia! mission.” 

The fact is that the farmer who neglects 
his screening is one of two things: dog lazy 
or plumb broke. It’s a simple matter for 
the home handy man to build screens. 
Stock lumber, screening, tacks, and mold- 
ing are relatively inexpensive, but they’ll 
do more fora building than a flock of gadg- 
ets. And as for the boy “who hasn’t got 
time,” let me point out the dozens of good, 
manufactured framings, little more expen- 
sive (if any when you count time) than the 
homemades. 

Screens, as with other woodwork, call 
for carpentering. They should be carefully 
measured and fitted, should have tightly 
fitted joints, and plenty of tacks should be 
used to hold the wire: Wood frames should 
have two, preferably three, coats of paint 
for adequate weather protection. Joints of 
manufactured screens are mortised, and 
this is the strongest construction. Screens 
built on the job have corners mitered or 
butted. Mitered corners will hold more 
rigidly against the cross-pull of the screen 
wire, but are more expensive if you are 
having your screens built. Butted corners 
take less time and will be easiest for the 
home carpenter. It is possible to buy cor- 
ner braces which make mortising or miter- 
ing unnecessary. These reinforced metal 
braces are to be nailed inside the frame. 
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One corner-fastener of steel has pointed 
appendages to be pounded in instead of 
nails. Corrugated joint-fasteners that can 
be driven directly into the wood are 
available. 

Ease in hanging screens should be kept in 
mind when buying hangers. One type on 
the market has a guide flange on the out- 
side of each set of hangers. Another latches 
automatically to prevent rattling. Cad- 
mium-plating is a popular finish for hangers 
at present. It is rust-resistant, and its un- 
obtrusive, dull, aluminum-like color goes 
well with always-popular white paint. 


lr YOU are likely to turn up home minus 
screws or pulls, you’ll probably be interest- 
ed in the packaged screen and storm-door 
sets. Each box is complete from hinges to 
coil spring, with the proper sized screws. 
Full-length screens are the most desirable, 
used with standard hangers and fasteners 
Half screens should always be mounted on 
stripping to permit lifting as desired. If 
you’re building, better investigate the pre- 
fit screens and storm windows which allow 
tight, flush installation. These are tongue 
grooved at the top and have inside fasteners 
which slide into place, also in grooves. 
Other frames for screening are made 
steel, bronze, and aluminum, and thelr 
costs are in approximate proportion to the 
price of the fabric. 

Of the conventional screening, copp* 
wire is the most expensive at the outset 
but it is long-lasting and is the cheapest 
the long run. Next in satisfaction and cost 
comes galvanized, while black-painte¢ 
wire is the cheapest but least durable. 

A new screening came out last summa 
built on the principle of Venetian blinds. 
Tiny strips, or louvers, are held rigidly 
at a 17-degree angle by bronze vertical 


. ' . soe /¥ 
wires spaced one- [Continued on page / 








“CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


World’s Leading Low-Priced Trucks 
by the World’s Leading Truck Builder 


Din 


WF, NNN ga 


Chevrolet trucks 


[ili 


out-sell all others, because wise 
truck buyers know they ouf-value all others! 


You’re bound to be right in your choice 
of truck when you buy the truck that 
buyers in all parts of America have 
proved to be best for sturdy, dependable, 
low-cost transportation — CHEVROLET! 

Year after year, wise buyers look to 
the world’s leading truck builder for the 
solution to their haulage problems— 
year after year, they make Chevrolet 
trucks the largest-selling trucks in 
the world! 

And why? Because they know Chev- 
rolet trucks (with ‘‘Load-Master’’ engine) 
have more pulling power than any others 
in their field. . . . Because they know 
Chevrolet trucks have the most modern 
features to be found in the field. ... 


* TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES . 


- STANDARD: 174 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—90 HORSEPOWER .. . 


Because they know Chevrolet trucks are 
completely dependable for the daily haul 
and over the long pull. ... And, above all, 
because they know Chevrolet trucks will 
save them money in purchase price, 
operation and upkeep! 

These are not just claims. They are the 
definite findings of truck buyers, who 
give Chevrolet leadership in truck sales, 
year after year. And, as such, they carry 
this clear message to you and to all truck 
buyers: 

Buy the world’s leading low-priced 
truck by the world’s leading truck 
builder. . . . Buy Chevrolet trucks. ... 
And then you’ll know you’re getting the 
best value for your money! 


“LOAD- 


MASTER": 192 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—93 HORSEPOWER (optional on Heavy Duty models at extra cost) * NEW RECIRCU- 
LATING BALL-BEARING STEERING GEAR * NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT * 60 Models—on Nine 
Longer Wheelbases 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OUT-PULL* * * OUT-VALUE + * * OUT-SELL! 
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“I judge the telephone company 
by the people who work for it” 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 
Hooper, commented on the telephone company and 
its people. His words express so well the ideals toward 
which we are striving that we quote them here. 


«7 pon’T know how big the telephone 
I company is, but it is big enough 
to exceed my mental grasp of business. 

“But I don’t find myself thinking 
of it as a business, even in my day- 
to-day contacts. Rather, my attention 
is on the voice that says, ‘Number, 
please.’ I find myself wondering if that 
voice is feeling as well as it always 
seems to, or if it feels just as hot and 
weary as I do, and would say so if it 
wasn’t the kind of voice it is. 

“The first time the business angle 
really struck home was when I read 
that my friend Carl had completed 
thirty years with the company. 


“Now it happens that I know some- 
thing of the details of those thirty 
years with the company, and I believe 
they are a credit both to Carl and to 
the big business for which he works. 


“In 1907 Carl was a high school 
boy confronted with the need for earn- 
ing money in his spare time. He 
happened to get a job as Saturday 
night operator in the telephone ex- 
change. He worked at this job for 
three years and then entered the 
university. 

“While in college he did some sub- 
stituting at the exchange in his home 
town in vacations. After graduation, 


he was hired full time by the telephone 
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company, not in an ‘executive’ posi- 
tion which some folks think goes with 
a college diploma, but as a lineman. 


“Within a year he was made wire 
chief of the district, a job which he 
held for the next ten years. He was 
then transferred to a larger city as 
manager of the office. Then he was 
promoted to sales manager of the 
division. 

“A year later he was sent to another 
State, as district manager. In less than 
a year after this appointment, he was 
made manager for the entire State. 


“Carl got where he is in a big busi- 
ness by intelligence and industry. And 
that is a story well known in the Amer- 
ican pattern of life. But we shouldn’t 
forget that a big business got Carl 
where he is because it also was intelli- 
gent and industrious. 


“T don’t know much about the tele- 
phone company as a business; I can 
only judge it by the people who work 
for it. Just where the dividing line is 
between a business and the people who 
work for it, I don’t know. 1 , 
don’t think there is any line.” y 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST 
EVERY MONDAY. (N.B.C. RED NETWORK, 
8 P.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME. ) 
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Safe Cellarways 


WOOD RAIL 
4 METAL BRACKET 





WALL 


WALL LINE | 






HAND RAIL DETAIL 
2"x4" RAIL 





HAND | 









CEILING LINE 











RATIO TABLE 





x4" NEWEL 


Proportions given in the table, plus secure rails 
and lighted passage, make “easy” stairs 


Nor so long ago, a basement was a 
cellar used for potatoes, apples, and canned 
fruit. It was damp and cool and slightly 
musty. You entered it thru a trapdoor. 

And now look at it! You enter the base- 
ment from a central rear hall; you don’t 
even have to go thru the kitchen. A game 
room or recreation room is used more than 
the bedrooms on the second floor. Besides 
that, the basement houses the furnace 
room, the fuel room, and maybe a hobby 
shop. The fruit room is still there, but it’s 
shut off because the basement is too warm. 

Obviously, just any old kind of basement 
entrance won’t do. The entrance must be 
presentable, the steps need to be lighted, 
and you need a handrail as on any good 
stairs, because a good stair and handrail is 
cheaper than broken bones. It won’t do to 
go outdoors to the basement any more. 

We have to have good, comfortable, 
sturdy stairs so proportioned that it is easy 
to go up and down. That means that the 
proportions between the riser and the 
tread must be right. The stair can be steep 
if we have the correct proportions between 
riser and tread. Ordinarily there are 16 
risers (vertical pieces) between floors, and 
the best stairs are laid out on the formula 
that the riser and the tread (flat piece) 
multiplied should not equal less than 72 
inches or more than 75 inches. The table is 
worked out for these formulas. Another 
good rule of thumb is that the sum of two 
risers and one tread should equal 25. To 
avoid bumped noggins there should be 
headroom of six and one-half to seven feet. 

Next, we need plenty of light so that 
every step can be seen clearly. These lights 
should be controlled from the top of the 
stairs and from the bottom of the stairs. If 
only one light is possible, it should go in at 
the top of the stairs, guarded by a metal 
frame against material being toted up and 
down stairs on family shoulders. Two lights 
are better, top and bottom, with the bot- 
tom one shaded so it won’t glare into eyes. 
A further contribution to safety would be 
to paint the outer edge of the treads and 
about an inch of the surface back from the 
edge with white or aluminum paint thats 
easily seen.—H. E. Wichers. 





















Lightning Rods 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


is more than 16 feet horizontally from a 
conductor. To meet the two-ground re- 
quirement, it is customary to lead the con- 
ductor system from a ground at one corner 
of the building up over the eaves to the 
ridge, along the ridge and down to a 
cround at the opposite corner. All sorts of 
side branches and modifications are neces- 
sary, of course, to conform to roof contour. 

The main thing to remember in install- 
ing grounds is to get them into permanent 
moisture. Under no condition try to get by 
with sticking a short end of the conductor 
into the earth. In wet clay or other mois- 
ture-holding soils, a good ground is made 
by drilling a small hole 10 feet deep and 
driving or pushing the conductor down 
and filling in solidly. A cypress block wired 
to the end of the conductor will prevent 
pulling out. Iron pipe grounds generally 
are not durable and must be replaced peri- 
odically. If used, they should be driven 
down 10 feet, preferably under a rain 
spout. 


F THE ground cannot be penetrated to 
sufficient depth, suitable grounding can 
be obtained by extending the conductor 
in a shallow trench for a distance varying 
with the depth—approximately 15 feet for 
a five-foot depth and 20 feet for a four-foot 
trench. The cable should be stranded and 
laid in pea-sized charcoal saturated with 
water. Copper plate grounds also are laid 
in charcoal. Ground connections should be 
below foundation walls and should be of 
copper or galvanized steel. 

At least one of the grounds should be 
formed by a connection to a water pipe, as 
this is the best possible type. 

Careful study of the individual layout 
and of the general subject is recommended 
to the farmer who proposes to install his 
own rodding; otherwise a contractor is the 
best bet. Once the rod system is installed 
it needs only occasional inspection to see 
that connections are tight and that there is 
no break in the conducting circuit. The 
sense of security alone is well worth the 
cost of installation! END. 

















“Think hard, dear. Then 



































Plugs may mean the Difference 





between PROFIT and LOSS 


Profitable farming puts you in a race 
against time and weather. So, peak 
siciende in power equipment,— 
especially tractors,—is a must. Any- 
thing less may slow you down enough 
to cost you that race. 











J SPARK PLUGS 
‘on CLEANING, 
100! 











tell me how you did it!" 


In 200 hours of tractor service, 
enough oxide coating forms on 
spark plug insulators to cause a 
waste of as much fuel as 1 gallon 
in 10. You can’t scrape this oxide 
away. But the cleaning machine 
operated by the Registered AC 
Cleaning Station in town will 
remove every trace of it. 


THOUSANDS CARRY SPARES 
ON THE FARM 
A spare set of spark plugs permits 
you to take advantage of the 
money-saving service the AC Clean- 
ing Station renders. 
Using a spare set, you 
can have dirty plugs 
cleaned and regapped 
on any trip to town. 


GET PLUGS CLEANED 
Where You See This Sign 
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Spark plugs play a most important 
part in engine efficiency. If they are 
dirty, or worn, they not only waste 
as much as 10% of your fuel, but they 
also cut engine power as much as 21%. 
The tractor which should plow five 
acres a day, will turn just a little more 
than four with the same throttle set- 
ting. Comparable time losses will be 
sustained in all heavy work. Clearly, 
it pays to use good spark plugs, and 
to keep them in good condition. 


AC’s will help you 


Hundreds of thousands of tractors, 
cars, and trucks, fired with AC plugs, 
have served farmers well for years. 
Today, you find AC plugs used as 
factory equipment on many leading 
makes of tractors—and on more cars 
and trucks than any other brand. 


There’s an AC plug expressly de- 
signed for your engine. Use AC’s, 
and your profits will be better 
protected. 


For More Than 33 Years 


THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Nash, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, Diamond T, 
Federal, GMC, International, and White Trucks; 
Allis-Chalmers, J. 1. Case, Cletrac, and International 
Harvester Tractors... these are some of the well- 
known cars, trucks, and tractors which use AC 
Quality Spark Plugs. Trust your spark plug require- 
ments to the same brand of spark plugs which 
the leading, big-volume manufacturers select. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation + FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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“Easy to 


AVOID CROP 
_ FAILURES” 


Pump Tons of 
Water on Your Fields 


10 Sizes, 4, to 50 Horsepower. 
1200 to 120,000 Gallons per 
. Hour. Furnished with Flat or 
"Vv" Belt Pulleys, or Direct Motor Drive. 
THE BEST INSURANCE FOR CROP SUCCESS 
An adequate supply of water at the right time 
rescues crop from failure. Pump water from 
creeks, lakes, rivers or reservoirs. Can be oper- 
ated with electric motor, gas engine or tractor. 
Send coupon today for complete information! | 
RED JACKET MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-3, Davenport, lowa 
Name 
Address 
City 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTO 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, yé 
Truckers, N urserymen,Fruit Growers £ 


- 
9 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Famous for Over 100 Years 


TOWER’S 


SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 


Farmers who 
know always 
use TOWER’S 
for reliable, 
sturdy, wet 
weather wear. 





Available in oiled 
or the NEW 


RUBBERIZED 
MATERIAL 


Write for CatalogeD2 


sOWER'S 
aad A. J. TOWER CO. 
25H BRAS? 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NYe)(o Ml o} aw -V/ Mm @rololo Me DI-tel (Ta 
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Consider Your Over-Head 


and usually three feet long. The smaller 
units with only two or four tabs, of course, 
allow more color design and more shadow 
line on the roof. 

The usual method for covering is to start 
the strip shingles at the left edge of the 
eaves, working upward to the right. In 
order to break joints and align the pattern, 
every second course should be started with 
a shingle strip from which one-half of the 
exposed tab pattern has been cut from the 
left-hand side. Hips and ridges are usually 
capped by individual shingles, bent equal- 
ly over each side of the hip or ridge. 


Aspuatr roll roofing, a close relative of 
the shingles, has some advantage on flat 
roofs because the joints are cemented to- 
gether, obviating difficulty due to water 
running under the 
lap. Specifications 
for roll roofing are 
similar to those for 
asphalt shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced 
asphalt roofings 
are resistant to ig- 
nition and if ig- 
nited will not 
throw brands. 

Even newer 
roofing materials 
are the asbestos- 
cement sheet and 
shingle made by 
combining Port- 
land cement and 
asbestos fibers un- 
der pressure. True, 
they’re heavy, re- 
quiring heavier 
rafters, but in 
themselves they are 
fire-retardant, 
more so than any material other than steel. 
They range in color from their natural 
light gray to soft reds, greens, and blues, 
and from the natural matte surface to 
wood textures and boulder surfaces. 

First, we'll consider the corrugated as- 
bestos-cement sheets, roughly 42 inches 
wide and up to 11 feet in length, laid much 
as is the steel shown on page 13. No under- 
decking is needed, and roofing purlins may 
be 60 inches center to center. The material 
itself offers a good deal of natural insula- 
tion. It can be punched, drilled, or sawed, 
and should be applied with corrosion- 
resisting fasteners, bolts, nails, screws. 

Essentially the same product, standard, 
individual asbestos-cement shingles go on 
over a tight deck and lap about halfway 
(the “American Method’’), allowing two 
thicknesses of rocklike material. A varia- 
tion, hexagonals, cheapest of the wide 
selection, have a head lap of around three 
inches, carry only one thickness over much 
of the roof. The “Dutch Lap” method of 
laying an almost square shingle has proved 
popular, too, because it is nearly as inex- 
pensive as the hexes and provides the 
traditional horizontal butt-shadow lines 
without the expense of the double thick- 
ness found in the American Method. 

In the past several years a further im- 
provement has been made in some of the 
leading asbestos-cement lines by the addi- 
tion of a vitreous coating to the weather 
side of the shingles and siding, a coating 
that will not stain under any circumstances, 
that will not scratch and scar, and that is 
virtually self-cleaning. 

The fourth big grouping in modern 
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“That's my husband's den!”’ 


[ Continued from page 13] 


materials over-head is galvanized metal or 
better, “‘steel” roofing. Here again, steel 
roofing may be had in individual shingles 
or in sheets. The sheets have been used for 
years; the individual shingles are newer. 
Manufacturers are at the present time ex- 
perimenting with shingles with a surface 
enamel baked on as is auto finish, furnished 
in a number of textures and, of course, a 
far greater range of colors and tints than 
available in the woods and minerals. 

The corrugated “V”- or “U”-crimped 
sheets, or flat, crimp-joined rolls are and 
have been farm stand-bys because the 
galvanizing makes them highly weather- 
resistant; and because of the covering area 
of the wide, long sheets, they go on a roof 
with minimum labor. The steel itself is 
fireproof and can be grounded easily to 
avoid damage by 
lightning. 

The common 
lengths of roofing 
sheets are five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, 
and 10 feet with 
11- and 12-foot 
lengths available 
at a slightly higher 
cost; and the roll 
roofing runs to 50 
feet (26% inches 
wide). Most styles 
provide a 24-inch 
covering width. 
The thickness of 
the base metal of 
iron or steel is 
called its gauge. 
Smaller numbers 
indicate greater 
thicknesses. Noth- 
ing thinner than 28 
gauge should be 
used, and 26 gauge or heavier is to be pre- 
ferred in damp climates or along the sea- 
coast. The labor of installation will be no 
greater for the heavier roofing material. 


Gatvanizep roofing should be painted 
as soon as the surface sheen has disappeared 
due to weathering—no longer if the full 
protection of the galvanizing coat is to be 
realized. Sheets are now available pre- 
weathered with a “‘paint-grip”’ that allows 
instant painting. Obviously, if painting is 
attempted on smooth sheeting, the bond 
between paint and metal would not be 
satisfactory. 

Sheet metal does not always require a 
tight roof deck under it. The most common 
is the open-slat deck in which one-inch 
boards four to eight inches in width are 
spaced nine inches or more apart across 
the top of the rafters. Purlins of two-by- 
fours or two-by-sixes are often used under 
the steel and spaced somewhat farther 
apart than the roof deck just mentioned. 

On structures which may be used for 
human dwelling or stock, a tight ceiling of 
lumber or building board must go on as an 
insulator to keep air warmer than that 
outside from condensing on the underside. 
A vapor seal is necessary on the room side 
of the decking used. 

Now in conclusion, please let me recom- 
mend again that you take a look at what 
you’ve got over-head on that farm of yours 
and take a look at your markets, keeping 
in mind the fact that what’s sales today 
is storage tomorrow (and vice versa), Then 
let me know what you think of good build- 
ings as a hedge against trouble. END. 








‘Two Years wit 
No Repair Cost 


—MOBILOIL IS A 
BIG REASON WHY” 


Says 
ORVILLE STETSON 
of Crawford, Nebr. 


Nebraskan Calls Mobiloil,”Protection USE THESE ECONOMICAL FARM PRODUCTS 
for Pocketbooks as well as Tractors.” MOBILOIL—to protect your cars and farm en- 
gines with all good oil qualities. 


“to TRACTOR of mine has gone over two years MOBILGAS—for power, mileage, smoothness. 
without a cent for repairs,”’ reports Orville Stet- MOBILGREASE NO. 2—to resist costly wear. 


son. ‘When I get service like that, I’m giving plenty POWER FUEL for farm fuel economy. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in grades your gears require. 


of credit to the oil. NS a RO 
“T’ve used Mobiloil exclusively during this time,”’ SANILAC ptt seiitinienahth aa ai. 
Mr. Stetson continues, and I figure it helps keep SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., And Affliates: 
my total operating expense at a minimum. Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
Because Mobiloil retards wear...reduces wasteful 
oil drag...resists sludge and carbon formation—it 
helps protect pocketbook as well as tractor. Protect 
gears, too, with Mobiloil Gear Oil. 


Your Mobiloil Man te : 


IS AGOOD MAN TO KNOW 


LATION PLWER Brant 
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ONLY 


EXTRA 


—_ hdd i woh. a Wodtedtdd/ ww SAY 


Next to getting something for 
nothing is getting a Dodge Luxury 
Liner, with Fluid Drive, for only 
$25 extra. For Fluid Drive, as 
Dodge engineers it, is the com- 
— answer to the driving con- 

itions of today. It gives that 
answer in an entirely new degree 
of road-mastery —with far greater 
driving ease, comfort and safety. 


Dodge Fluid Drive—with such 


Dodge-famous features as Equal- 
Pressure Master Hydraulic a.“ 
Safety-Rim Wheels, Safety-Steel 
Body, Floating Power Engine 
Mountings, Finger-Tip Steering, 
and Full-Floating Ride—makes 
Dodge the big bargain of ’41. 
Your Dodge dealer will make it 
mighty easy for you to exchange 
your present car. We suggest you 
call on him now, without delay. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M.,E. D.S.T. 





DODGE G25 


t This Detroit delivered priceincludes all Federaltaxes and all standard equipment, but not transportation, 

state and local taxes (if any). Front directional signals, bumper guards and white wall tires at slight 

additional cost—with famous Fluid Drive only $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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The New Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


Bob Hope, Dorothy Lamour, and Bing 
Crosby strum lustily thru African jungles 


The Road to Zanzibar (Paramount 
Right after The Road to Singapore became 
something of a hit, we began to suspect 
that there would be a road to someplace 
else, and sure enough, here it is. Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby are this time barnstorm- 
ing thru Africa staging sideshow acts (Hope, 
the human ice-cake; Hope, the human 
bat; Hope, the man shot from a cannon). 
During a rapid journey after selling 


an imaginary diamond mine to a couple of 


tough customers, they are neatly snared by 
Dorothy Lamour and Una Merkel. Doro- 
thy is going to be auctioned off as a slave, 
according to Una, and the boys are talked 
into investing cash in her. They set off to 
convoy the young ladies across Africa. For 
some reason we haven’t quite been able to 
fathom, both Hope and Crosby fall in love 
with Miss Lamour during the journey; 
but, alas! They discover she’s been toying 
with them, that she has an ardent and 
wealthy suitor across the continent—ac- 
cording to Una. 

The safari splits up; Messrs. Hope and 
Crosby get involved with a tribe of canni- 
bals; but it turns out all right. Never fea 
This one is really pretty much fun if you 
like the wisecracking type of farce, or 
more important, if you like Hope and 
Crosby. We do. Twenty miles. * 


A Shot in the Dark (Warner Bros.): 
Every now and then, as you’ve probably 
noticed, we like to go watch movies of 
robbers and cops, just to keep our trigger 
finger in trim. This month the prolific 
Warners have. turned loose no less than 
two exercises for the amateur G-Man, so 
we feel a report on the crime wave is 
definitely in order. 

The first casualty is a Mr. Kilpatrick, 
shot more or less in the dark. Phil Richards 
(Ricardo Cortez) is much upset because 
Kilpatrick is the man to whom he was 
going to sell his night club. Mobster Slug 
Shaffer is a suspect—he wanted to buy the 
place, too—but jealous, alcoholic Claire 
Winters (Lucia Carroll) looks like the best 
bet. Next day she is found murdered, to the 
confusion of Detective Lieutenant Bill 
Ryder and Police Reporter Peter Kennedy 
(Regis Toomey, William Lundigan). They 
think Richards did it. (He didn’t.) There’s 
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a pretty good gun battle and chase before 
things are finally straightened out. Fifteen 
miles. * 


Strange Alibi (Warners’): Clue Clinic 
No. 2 is all about Arthur Kennedy, who 
js a young sergeant of detectives. Arthur 
and the Chief of Police are suspicious of a 
police lieutenant and a captain—suspi- 
cious that they are connected with a mob of 
notorious gamblesters. They cook up a 
scheme: Arthur is accused of dishonesty by 
the Chief; he gets mad and says some 
things he shouldn’t, and is promptly fired 
from the force. This puts him in a position 
to worm himself into the gang, which he 
does. He gets in all right. But the lieuten- 
ant finds out how things stand and kills 
the Chief, arresting Arthur for murder. 
Arthur goes to jail because the Chief was 
the only one who knew he was still a 
policeman. Various unpleasantries occur 
there, but Arthur manages to escape and 
bring the captain and the lieutenant to 
justice. It isn’t as good as A Shot in the Dark, 
but it’s worth an evening if your theater is 
air-conditioned. Ten miles. * 


| Wanted Wings (Paramount): The cur- 
rent defense frenzy is apparently quite 
a boon to the sound-effects men who 
specialize in making noises like airplane 
motors. Fogs, crack-ups, and busted widgets 
on the instrument panel are in fashion 
again. And the aces at Paramount have 
made another air picture. The movie is 
mostly an interesting and fairly accurate 





William Holden and Veronica Lake. War- 
ners would like to see her another Harlow 


description of life as an Air Corps Cadet, 
but there are definite traces of a plot here 
and there in the person of Veronica Lake. 
Veronica is a glamorous blonde menace, 
who looks as if she needs a little more 
Vitamin B,. However, vitamins or no 
vitamins, she breaks the record for getting 
into trouble with a resounding smash. 

What happens is this: William Holden 
(hero), Ray Méilland (assistant hero), 
and Wayne Morris (he cracks up) are 
three cadets at the army’s Randolph Field. 
Milland falls in love with a girl, but has 
meanwhile become involved with Ver- 
onica. Holden is kicked out of the service 
for flying too low, causing Morris’s crash. 
He marries Veronica to save Milland’s 
face; then, when she leaves him, re-enlists 
as mechanic on Milland’s plane. Sally 
(Veronica) has also stowed away on the 
plane for reasons of her own. They go off 
on a war-games bombing raid and every- 
thing goes wrong. Brian Donlevy falls 
out; Holden rescues him; Milland rescues 
both of them; Sally is killed; everybody is 
court-martialed, acquitted. We'll break 
own slightly and give it 20 miles. * 


= 


* Worth going that far to see. 








“This is My 


“| Dodge 
nothing |i 


OSCAR $ 





second 
truck... there’s 


YNOLD 





@ Dodge Job-Rated trucks, as Oscar Synold found, stand the racket 
because they’re built to fit the job! They have an engine that’s right 
for power ... economical power! The frame, clutch, transmission, 
rear axle, springs and brakes are all the right size for long-lasting, 


dependable service . . . money-saving operation! 


Dodge trucks can do a great job on your farm, too... with their high 
gas mileage, low oil consumption and low maintenance expense. 
See your Dodge dealer—today—for a “good deal” on the low-priced, 
high-quality Dodge Job-Rated truck to fit your farm job! Ask about 
his easy budget terms, too, and liberal trade allowance. 
DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


cK VALUE — 
FOR yor mm your next truck the /-2-3 way 


slam =p iliny 


| Peene eee eee em 


4 LOOK AT 2 LOOK AT 3 THEN LOOK AT 
Low-Priced Low-P . j LOoOw-PRICED 
Truck?” Truck’B" . 


DEPEND ON DODGE 
Jee -Raled TRUCKS 


“Sos: Fealed. MEANS A TRUEK INAT FITS YOUR JOB 





PRICED WITH 
THE LOWEST 
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Y2-TON PICK-UP 


‘630 


3/4-TON STAKE 


‘Fao 


112 standard chassis and 
body avai 

* Delivered at Detroit, Mich., 
Federal taxes included— 
transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any) extra. 


PRICES SUBJECT 


TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 
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IT KEEPS OUT DAMPNESS 
. « » DRAFTS AND DUST 


Whenever you build, put a layer of 
SISALKRAFT building paper under 
siding, floors and roof. It’s tough 
and waterproof — makes ANY build- 
ing tighter, warmer, drier. Costs little 
— does a lot. Ask your lumber 
dealer about SISALKRAFT for build- 
ing, or write. 

SISALKRAFT — the paper so strong 
and waterproof, it's used for tem- 
porary silos! 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 
205-V W. Wacker Drive ® Chicago, Ill. 








COVER HAY the 
low-cost way, with 
ISALKRAFT. Write 
for new stack cover 
folder No. 3. 








TRAINS 


and keep horse 
at work 


As soon as strain is 
noticed,rub it well 
with Absorbine. 
Absorbine, a 
remedy farmers 
have used for 
years, brings fast 
relief. It speeds the blood flow to the injury 
to help carry off the congestion. Never blister: 
or removes hair. Often strains, swellings, lame- 
ness are relieved in a few hours. 


Absorbine, used by many veterinaries for 
over 40 years, is not a ‘‘cure-all.’’ It’s of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. 
$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that 
will prove its value many times! At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. 
You are bound to find something that will especially 
suit you and fit your pocketbook. 





2 
tndidarilly/ 
This gos-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 


YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FoR YOU 


Vo lb. 456 1 lb. 75¢ (lenger sizer lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30¢ 


It's the Gas that Kills em! 
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With a 
Horseshoe 
Under His 
Pillow— 


Lyle Clow and two lambs that helped set an amazing record 


Wert, it might be that I slept with a 
horseshoe under my pillow in lambing sea- 
son—that is, when I slept at all,” ad- 
mitted Lyle Clow, 14-year-old Hallock, 
Minnesota, 4-H boy, when he was quizzed 
about a sheep-raising feat that has all the 
old-time sheepmen dizzy. 

You see, Lyle was recently declared 
Minnesota State Champion in the 10-ewe 
advanced sheep project sponsored by the 
state 4-H office. Perhaps there is nothing 
especially remarkable about that, con- 
sidering that he won the title in 1939 and 
repeated in 1940, but it proves that he 
doesn’t depend wholly on a good luck 
horseshoe. 

The thing which has sheepmen pop- 
eyed is the amazing record which this 
4-H boy hung up in winning the 1940 
title. Here it is, check and double check: 

Ten thrifty grade Hampshire ewes plus 
a purebred Hampshire ram plus good 
winter care equaled 21 robust lambs plus 
good management and good feed equaled 
2,006 pounds of lamb at 135 days for an 
average of 200.6 pounds of lamb per ewe 
and a nice profit. 

Sheep-raisers up Red River Valley way 
declare it is probably a record that will 
never be equaled. The best previous mark 
in the Minnesota 10-ewe project was made 
by none other than Lyle himself when he 
raised 20 lambs in 1939 to a weight of 
1,871 pounds for an average production of 
187.1 pounds per ewe. 


Lyte admits that luck stayed close to 
the Clow flock during the spring of 1940 
when the 10 ewes which had been selected 
for the 4-H project saved 21 lambs. The 
first set of twins arrived March 30. The 
triplets were born April 21. The odd lamb, 
started on a bottle, repaid well the extra 
work of raising it. 

Since Lyle was attending high school 
at the time, the care of the flock became a 
family project. During the day his father 
and mother watched the ewes and lambs. 
From late afternoon until midnight Lyle 
took over, while in the morning hours his 
parents took turns as nursemaids. This 
unceasing vigilance is credited with saving 
the nine pairs of twins plus the triplets. 

Aside from this amazing run of lamb- 
ing luck (sheep men consider themselves 
fortunate if they cam save a lamb and a 
half per ewe), the Clow record has all the 
earmarks of good management. 

Lyle came by his knack with sheep 
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honestly. His father, Walter Clow, has 
been a successful wool- and mutton-grower 
for 15 years. The experience of those years 
was handed down to the boy to supple- 
ment information received from the county 
agent and from bulletins by sheep experts. 

Here is Lyle’s story: 

In the early fall he and his father selected 
10 good ewes from the Clow flock and 
marked them for use in the 4-H lamb- 
production project, an activity intended to 
give boys practical experience in manag- 
ing their own flocks. 

The Clows have great confidence in the 
practice of “flushing’’ ewes just before 
turning in the ram. They believe that ewes 
gaining rapidly at time of breeding are 
likely to produce a high percentage of 
twin lambs. Accordingly, Lyle fed his 
sheep an extra al- [Continued on page’ 70 


A Custom-Built Wastebasket 


Neep a good wastebasket? The one 
shown here is attractive and, by the way, 
would make an excellent gift. It is made of 
a lightweight dime-store wastebasket, 
some sheet cork (from an auto supply 
store), and a little glue. To make the 
basket, glue on the cork in two pieces with 
the seams at the sides. The top edge of the 
sheeting should be fitted to the rim of the 
basket and any excess cut off the bottom. 
Lap the seams on both sides, and trim with 
a razor blade to insure a close fit. Letters, 
monograms, silhouettes, or other designs 
are made by cutting up excess cork with a 
pattern (many designs and types of letter- 
ing can be found in newspaper and maga- 
zine headhines and advertisements) ; paint- 
ing it a bright color; and gluing it on over 
the sheet cork as a shadow-line design. 





” 





No ONE KNOWS exactly what the morrow will bring. 

We’re probably going to have to feed the world, 
but at what price? 

Who can say the relative levels at which the 
farmer is going to have to buy what he needs and 
sell what he raises? 

What temptation of apparent high wages and 
easy hours is the city going to offer to farm youth, 
to your boy and girl? 

What new lullaby is going to lull the farmer into 
forgetfulness of the old American principles of self- 
determination and the satisfactions and rewards of 
personal initiative? 

How much more in farm produce is going to be 
taken by industry, and how soon? 

To these and other world forces there is no A B C 
answer. But one thing is as plain as can be: 

The farmer who drives his costs down with mod- 
ern equipment is the man who is going to make the 
money, no matter what happens. 

Also, the farmer who makes farming attractive to 
his son is the man who is going to keep him on the 





Each tomorrow confronts us 
with new conditions which af- 
fect the way we organize our 
life and work. 

How we organize tells whether 
or not we shall be master of 
those conditions. 


farm, where his roots are, and where you need him 
and America needs him. 

You, yourself, deserve to have the day’s work 
really done before the next day begins. You deserve 
leisure, and the pep and the clear conscience to 
enjoy it, and some cash money to spend. 

It’s been up to someone to provide the means. 

We honestly believe we have done so. Therefore 
we make no apologies for a strictly commercial 
recommendation. 

You are invited to see how we have designed and 
built the Ford Tractor with Ferguson System to 
lick the future for you and your son. 

Why do we dare make such a strong statement? 
Because this System is different. It is different in 
principle. It applies power a new way. It saves time 
and drudgery and it makes profits. It does make 
farming attractive to youth for exactly those reasons. 

The kind of future you want can start tomorrow 
on the comfortable seat of this modern machine. 

There is a Ford Tractor dealer near you. He will 
gladly prove what we have said—on your own farm. 





The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is 
sold nationally by the Ferguson-Sherman 
Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, and distributed through dealers in every 
part of the country, 
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VITAMIN B, 
















GRAND FOR 

MUFFINS TOO! 
HOME-TESTED RECIPE J 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 



























Are you getting the 3 extra benefits found 
in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 


1 YOUR DAILY BULK— teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
"Eaten every day as a ...and Vitamin G! 
cereal or in muffins 
’ ‘ $ VITAMIN B, GENEROUSLY ADDED. 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 3. You new Vitamin By every day. 


with bran, a natural regulator, to help Yy - 
protect against sluggishness due to et most modern diets do not contain 
enough of it. A one-ounce serving of 


tack of bulk in your daily diet. Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 
2 VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you, on the average, up to 4 of your 
" Post’s Bran Flakes, made with minimum daily need, a third extra 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, benefit at no extra cost. Write Post’s 
supply you with phosphorus for the Bran Flakes on your shopping list! 


RADIO HIT! “‘Portia Faces Life,’"” Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 


3 Lire 1s sweLt J) WHEN YOU KEEP weLt J 


Post Cereal made by General Foods 
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On A BRIGHT spring Sunday morning a 
colored pastor noticed a new attendant at 
the church. When the meeting was over, 
the preacher made it his business to speak 
to the newcomer: 

*‘Erastus,”’ he said, ‘‘this is the first time 
I’ve seen you at church for a long time. I’m 
glad to see you here.” 

“I came ’cause I needs strengthenin’,” 
replied Erastus. “I’se got a job white- 
washin’ a chicken coop and buildin’ a fence 
aroun’ a watermelon patch!” 


Six-foot-three Soldier: ‘Shine, boy.” 
Shine Boy (looking at the vast expanse 
of bouts before him): “Here, Bert, give me 
a hand. I’ve got an army contract!” 


Ruth: “Bob has a sovereign contempt 
for anybody who doesn’t know as much as 
he does.” 

Hugh: “I should think he would!” 


A Scot was engaged in an argument with 
a conductor as to whether the fare was 25 
or 30 cents. Finally the disgusted conduc- 
tor picked up the Scot’s suitcase and tossed 
it off the train just as they passed over a 
bridge. 

“Mon!” screamed the Scot. “It isn’t 
enough to try to overcharge me, but now 


you try to drown my little boy!” 


Mrs. Wyffle: ‘““You never remember our 
wedding anniversary.” 
Mr. Wyffle: “I do, distinctly. According 
to your present age, it occurred when you 
were three years old!” 


Mistress: ““Time brings many changes, 
Bridget.” 
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Bridget: “Indade it do, mum. Why, 
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AT LIFE 


whin Oi wus a little tot Oi usta cry fer fear 
th’ policeman would get me, an’ now Oi 
cry fer fear Oi won't get the policeman!” 


‘I see where a Virginia man has suc- 
ceeded in crossing a cabbage with an onion.” 
I wonder what they'll name the cigar?” 


Teller: “By the simple movement of a 
hand, that man puts thousands of men to 
work and as easily dismisses them.” 

\sker: ‘“‘What is he, president or su- 
perintendent?”’ 

leller: ““Neither. He blows the factory 
whistle !”” 


‘The storekeeper was all sold out on the 
poison spray; so instead I bought some 
cod-liver oil.’’ 

“But that won’t kill the bugs. It'll just 
make them big and fat.” 

“That’s what I thought. Then I can 
throw rocks at ’em!’’ 


Remember,’’ wrote the instructor of 
the correspondence school of journalism, 
to write on only one side of the paper.” 

\nd by return mail came the following 
inquiry from the new pupil: “Which side 
shall I write on?” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





How Jolly! 


My customers are among the most 
select,” the Hollywood salesman said. “‘I 
caper only to the most progressive house- 
wives in the community.’’—Portland (Ore.) 
\forning Oregonian 


Step Lively, Grandpa! 


PAINTING AND PLASTERING 
Old goofs repaired 
SMITH BROS.—Tpler (Tex.) Telegraph 


Too Late for Tums? 


[he famed motion picture actress has 
been married twice. Her first husband was 
Canadian-French, her second of Garlic 

raction, whom she recently divorced. 


\ew York (N. ¥.) Times 
Warning: Never Straggle 


Miss Livermore straggled with all her 

ght and main, but, alas and alack, her 
employer snatched a_ kiss, smacko! 
Hollywood (Calif.) Citizen-News 


Why Not Farmerettes? 


\ mass meeting will be held Friday eve- 
r at the Otter Creek schoolhouse, and 
ll farmers interested in the 1941 Cattle 
| Hug Adjustment Program are request- 
0 attend,—Carrollton (1/l.) Patriot 
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Enjoy to the full the flavor and aroma of the 
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MAN SAVER 


With this Papec, you can handle ALL 
your roughage faster, easier and cheaper 
—hay for barn or stack, straw after com- 
bining, a// silage crops. Why use an ordi- 
nary cutter when you can have a Papec 
with finger feed at little or no more cost? 

Your name on the margin of this ad 
or a postal will bring by return mail 
FREE BOOKLET full of practical tips on 
making and feeding grass silage, stacking 
chopped hay, filling trench and temporary 
silos, handling straw. No obligation. 
Papec Machine Co., 

736 S. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


wav CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 


More in Use Than Any Other Make 


pp 'S ests 


ONSOLE” ELECTRIC 
pers 5 newest, most _. 














Lec tional 
tures—all gears and new 
nclosed—run in oil bath, 
and safely. 

ODELS 





SIZES 
4 sizes, Economy Model Separator and 3 8 sian, New 
ai 
Secteie or ine power models. Also 3 Bench‘ Mf 
All low p 


It! The New Galloway “ Kitchen 
= oo 3 ons no <a no oiling! 


EPARATOR BOOK 
Den’t buy 
FREE: te Ta ~ re ietrated book— 
est sale 


od sseparatore low > 
prices, big trade-in, easy ~ay terms, free 


back trial. Don’ or, 
Sate WLER Pe OFFE Write —_ 
ay 
100 West St., Waterice, lowa. 








Books—Soldering for Workshop, Farm, and 
Home, by John Bonert. Understandable by any lad 
ten or twelve years old, practical for any farmer 
who really wants the know-how of soldering. Illus- 
trated, 111 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 
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FARM OUTLOOK 


Consumer Demand Expanding 


THE FARM PROGRAM for the Cornbelt has 
shifted out of reverse into full speed for- 
ward in order to provide plenty of meat, 
dairy products, poultry, and eggs to meet 
rapidly expanding demand. National De- 
fense prosperity is increasing consumer 
demand for these products in the United 
States, and we may soon begin to ship 
larger quantities to Great Britain. 


“Guaranteed” Farm Prices 


THE GOVERNMENT announced that it 
would buy hog products so as to support 
the average price of hogs at. Chicago at 
around $9 a hundred. Similar programs 
were announced for keeping butter prices 
at 31 cents at Chicago, egg prices at 22 
cents, and poultry prices at 15 cents. Since 
poultry, eggs, and butter were already 
about as high as the prices indicated, and 
since hog prices would have gone to $9 
or above this year without any Government 
buying program, many farmers have 
wondered whether the figures were not, 
in fact, “maximum” prices rather than 
“minimum”? prices, As one farmer put it, 
“The Government fixed wheat prices in 
the last war, and it looks like they’re going 
to fix all farm prices in this one.” 

Recent information indicates, however, 
that the Government is not planning to 
fix prices, nor does it intend that these 
quoted prices for livestock and livestock 
products will be maximum prices. The 
real reason behind the Government’s an- 
nouncement apparently was to encourage 
farmers to increase marketings of these 
products during the period of strong de- 
mand. The guaranteed prices are part of 
the program which began with Secretary 
Wickard’s plea last December for the 
production of more hogs. 


More Livestock Good Business 


CONSUMER DEMAND is increasing so fast 
in the United States that it would be good 
business for Cornbelt farmers to expand 
their livestock production, even if there 


were no prospects for bigger shipments | 
England. Farmers will be better off in th 
long run to meet the improvement in d 

mand with increased output than to | 
the improvement take hold entirely i: 
the form of higher prices. Sharply risin 
prices always bring consumer reaction. 


Hogs May Go Above $9 


THE GOVERNMENT is safe in guaranteein 
$9 for hogs during the next two years. In 
fact, we may not be able to get enoug! 
hog-production to hold prices down to $9 
In spite of the sharp improvement in hog 
prices in the last six months, and in spit 
of the Government’s request for more hogs, 
the total number of pigs saved in 1941 
probably will be smaller than the pig crop 
of 1940. The spring pig crop (up to June 1 
was pretty well set before prices went up. 
Farmers will undoubtedly increase pro- 
duction greatly during the remainder of 
the year, but this increase probably won’t 
be enough to offset the sizable reduction 
(perhaps 12 percent below 1940) in the 
spring crop. 

This means that marketings will not in- 
crease before about April 1942. And by 
that time we may have a national income 
at the rate of 90 billion dollars a year. At 
that level of national income, hog market- 
ings 10 percent greater than in 1941 would 
bring prices of at least $9. In 1940, with a 
national income of 76 billion dollars and 
marketings 10 percent greater than this 
year’s, prices averaged around $5.50. 


No Price Guarantee on Cattle 


CATTLE were conspicuous for their ab- 
sence from the list of minimum prices. 
The purpose of the price guarantees ex- 
plains why cattle were left out. Assuring 
farmers higher prices for cattle, or even 
guaranteeing present prices, probably 
would encourage them to hold back she- 
stock and young cattle, reducing current 
marketings. Hog, dairy, and poultry pro- 
duction will be increased fairly quickly in 
response to higher prices. It takes time to 
expand cattle production, and the first 
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“You and your young, modern ideas!" 
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effect of higher prices is to decrease the 
current supply. The Government wants 
more beef, not less, so it offers no attrac- 
tive price which would defeat that purpose 


| 


In fact, the way to get more beef would be | 


to lower prices rather than to raise them. 

Farmers probably will continue to in- 
crease catthe numbers for the next two to 
three years. They increased marketings in 
1940 and probably will increase again in 
1941, but at the same time they are build- 
ing up breeding herds. Since demand for 
meat is likely to continue strong for at 
least two years, but no one knows how 
long after that, it would seem wise policy 


for Cornbelt farmers to sell off at least as | 


many cattle as they raise during the next 
wo years, rather than to build up herds. 


Marketing Quotas on Wheat? 


Tue Unrrep States will export only 
ibout 30 million bushels of wheat during 
the 12 months ending in July, as com- 
pared with 75 to 95 million bushels in past 
years of average crops. Even this 30 


million bushels is possible only by means of 


export subsidies. During the spring the 
United States price (supported by loans) 
has been so much higher than the English 
price that it would take around 25 cents 
1 bushel subsidy to export wheat from 
our Gulf ports to the British Isles. It seems 
likely now that we will have a carry-over 
of about 380 million bushels of wheat 
July 1, compared with an average of 160 
million bushels in recent years and 378 
million bushels, the largest on record, in 


1933. 
Tho the defense boom and our aid-to- 
Britain policy both increase the demand 


for Cornbelt livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, they are virtually no help to the 
wheat farmer. Canada alone has enough 
wheat to take care of the entire import re- 
quirements of England for about three 
years. And prosperity in this country usual- 
ly means less, rather than more wheat 
consumed. As a result, wheat farmers are 
voting on marketing quotas May 31. If 
quotas are voted in, it may mean higher 
prices for the 1941 crop, but it is only 
postponing the issue of a wheat-produc- 
tion plant too large for prospective world 
ind domestic markets. 


No Need to Raise More Corn 


FARMERS Can increase corn acreage this 
year without losing all the benefits possi- 
ble under the AAA program. When Sec- 
retary Wickard announced the guaran- 
teed prices for hogs and other products, 
he also announced a changed AAA policy 

hich would permit farmers to increase 
corn acreage up to normal. The idea be- 
hind this is that if we need more livestock 
ind livestock products, we need more corn 

feed to the livestock. 

However, we are going to have a carry- 
ver of about 800 million bushels of corn 
next fall, nearly a third of a normal crop. 
Except in special cases where corn allot- 
ments are unusually low, there would seem 
to be no reason for farmers to expand corn 
icreage this year. Livestock-production can 

boosted without raising more corn. 

Besides, reducing corn acreage has had 
0 apparent effect on livestock-production, 

there is no reason for expecting an in- 
crease in corn acreage to increase live- 
stock-production. During the last seven 

rs, farmers fed more legume hay and 

ed feed grain more efficiently, with the 

sult that total livestock-production was 
lowered as had been expected. 
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A tough, trustworthy oil 


















Read what farmers say: 


You can depend on Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil. Because it’s insulated — 
against HEAT. Because it’s made from 
special crudes. Because it’s Fur-fur-al 
refined to eliminate all harmful non- 


lubricating impurities. 


Farmers everywhere find that this 
fine tractor engine oil is tough and long- 
lasting. It’s pure. Helps fuel and oil go 
further. Helps keep your engine smooth- 


The proof is in every quart of 
this INSULATED engine oil. 
Longer hours, greater tractor 
protection and lower costs. 


farmers tell us 





“THE ONLY LUBRICANT FOR ME." 
Mr. J. M. King of Vernon, 
Texas states, “It withstands 
heat and prevents pistons 
dragging and rings sticking. 
I do not hesitate in recom- 
mending Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil for extra engine 
protection and maximum 
economy.” 


running. Cuts down costly repairs. Gives 


you quick starts. 


Start your savings now. You can 
work more acres and hours between in- 
spections and overhauls when you use 


Insulated Texaco Motor Oil. 


“| AM WELL SATISFIED,” says 
successful farmer, Everett 
L. Halsey, of Watermill, 
N.Y., who has used Insu- 
lated Texaco Motor Oil for 
the past three years. 





Buy Insulated Texaco Motor Oil in 30 
and 55 gallon drums, 5 gallon Porpails, 
1 and 5 quart sealed cans. The Porpail is 
a sturdy, utility pail good for many uses. 


Your Texaco Dealer or your Texaco 
Tank Truck Salesman will help you... 


INSULATED TEXACO MOTOR 
OIL KEEPS YOUR TRACTOR ON 
THE JOB... MORE WORK-HOURS 
IN EVERY QUART... FEWER LAY- 
OFFS...LOWER OPERATING COSTS. 





“BEST YOU CAN BUY FOR THE 
MONEY,” says Mr. E. L. 
Chain of Hunter, Okla- 
homa, shown here with 
his son. He goes on, “‘! 
have been out no ex- 
penseforbearingtrouble 
andhaveoriginalsleeves 
and pistons. For good 
economical operation 
and service I gladly 
recommend Insulated 
Texaco Motor Oil to my 
friends and neighbors.” 









“EXCEPTIONALLY TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE,” 
saysJohnE. Rosenbohm of Langdon, 
Missouri. “Insulated Texaco Motor 
Oil has reduced the number of drain 
periods . .. increased the power of 
my tractors . . .less time devoted to 
service and repairs and lessoilused.” 


Stock up and save... have your Texaco Truck 
Salesman stop by, or—see your Texaco Dealer 


and tell you more about MARFAK, the 
chassis lubricant that sticks to its job; 
THUBAN and other Texaco lubricants; 
Texaco Crystalite and the famous Texaco 
Sky Chief and Fire-Chief Gasolines. 





TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY FRED ALLEN IN A FULL-HOUR PROGRAM 
EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT—C.B.$.—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.T., 8:00 P.T. 
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USE 
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TA-PAT-CO PADS 


Be thoughtful of the COMFORT 
of your horses and mules—and 
they will reward you with bet- 
ter service. 

Use Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads 
to protect shoulders and 
prevent Collar Choke. 
Start now—make it a rule— 
mever work your horse with- 
ovt a Ta-Pat-Co collar pad 
with rust-proofed red hooks, 
Sold by Your Dealer 


te TA IPAT-CO 
COLLAR PADS 


PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 









INTRODUCES THE 


Long Slope 
WGING WINDROWER 
Qe SAVES RAKING 


Leaves Corners Blank—No 
Cleaning Up Scatterings. 
First truly all-crop windrow- 
er. Bar spacings adjustable for 
short, long, thin or pane 
crops. Long S gently ro 
green hay or silage, grain . 
seed crops into an air condi- 
tioned windrow with leaves 
tucked inside, when “short 
slope” types clog. Fits all 
mowers. 
NEW PICK-UP epee 
ay! Rotary Pick-u; % 
cost. To pick up Ww ae Fag 
swath or down oo simply at 
guards 6 inches apart. 
ol fo detach sickle. 


; oe FREE Folder on Cropsaving 
cA ERMAN (ROPSAVING EQUIPMENT 


WINDRO W BUNCHERS PEA HARVE 
WINDROW PIKK.UP GUARDS PEA GUARDS TN hele ib. 


GATERMAN MANUFACTURING Company 


OEePt MARITOWOCI, WISTORSINA 


GRY MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 





















cae Mark Rog U.S. 


Once over with ROTOTILLER 
prepares ground for plant- 
Ee Fast rotatingtines plow, 
disc, harrow, smooth—allin one operation. Makes 
\% to 3 acres unexcelled deep seed bed in 8 hours. 







Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to10h.p. $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 

ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y.. DEPT. F 












PREVENT ) mgee gad the humane 
way when calves are ung by using 
DANA'S DEHORNI N PASTE, 
Applied in a jiffy; absolutely effective, 
yet harmless. No bleeding or soreness. 
One bottle sufficient for 50 young or 35 
older calves. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. $1 postpaid, with free 
copy Dana's Dairy and Breeders’ Sup- 
ply Catalog. 48 es. C.H.DANACO., 
30 Main St., Hyde Park, Vermont 


Books—beet Cattle, by Snapp. A highly authori- 
tative work covering the general subject of the beef 
cattle industry, selection of br ing herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feeds 

is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 














That’s what happens when some ma- 
chines creep up on the teat as the udder 
milks out. This tendency to “swallow” 
a part of the udder is dangerous, since it 
may pinch and bruise the sensitive udder 
tissue. Injuring the udder tissue, like hav- 
ing a teat stepped on, is an engraved invi- 
tation to Mr. Mastitis Streptococcus to 
homestead and raise himself a big family. 

Most new-type teat cups are weighted or 
otherwise designed to prevent creeping up. 
The suspended milk-pail type uses the 
weight of accumulating milk to pull down 
on the teat. If the teat cups of your milker 
are too light, you can weight them down. 
Or you can “pump” the teat cups by hand 


during the last minute of milking—pull 


down-on them rhythmically as the vacuum 
takes hold. Pulling down on the teat cups 
and manipulating each quarter of the 
udder is a good way to strip out milk that 
might otherwise be missed by the machine. 

To strip or not to strip—that’s the ques- 
tion among dairymen. T. E. Woodward 
and R. R. Graves of the USDA Bureau of 
Dairy Industry found that a pound or two 
of milk left in the 
udder did not dry 
up a cow or affect 
the butterfat test. 
Rather, they said, 
it’s a case of how 
much that extra 
pound of rich milk 
is worth to you. 

Udder-manipu- 
lation pays in in- 
creased milk yield, 
they conclude, but 
the machine should 
not be left on over- 
time to get the 
“‘Jastdrop.” Check- 
ing each quarter 
after removing the 
teat cups is defi- 
nitely a hard and 
fast rule, however. 

Most milking 
machines are left on 
too long, lowa State College dairy husband- 
men believe. Four minutes for easy milkers, 
six minutes for hard milkers should be the 
limit, they recommend. 


For 10 years I assisted in the operation 
of our old suction milker with plain metal, 
rubber-tipped teat cups that all too often 
fell off and served as a vacuum cleaner for 
the floor. All of the old-time milker troubles 
beset us. Udders were often swollen and 
inflamed with mastitis. Some cows had to 
be hobbled. Stripping took more time than 
operating the milker. Our milk was cleaned 
but not clean, for bacteria go thru a filter 
pad like ants thru a picket fence. 

But our conception of machine milking 
has changed with the times. Today we are 
operating a modern milker under a simple 
but thoro system of sterilization, specifical- 
ly planned to counteract udder infection 
and produce low-bacteria milk. 

To head off any mastitis germs that 
wanted to go visiting, we adopted the 
Michigan State College plan of dipping 
the teat cups in chlorine solution after 
milking each cow. Either sodium hypo- 
chlorite or chloride of lime can be obtained 
at the drugstore and mixed with water 
according to directions. A cloth dipped in 
the same solution is used to wash and dis- 
infect the udder before milking. 


How to Handle the “Four-Handed” Milker 





“I’m your son, Joe, back from college 


{ Continued from page 7 


A good place to discard the used sol 
tion is right on the floor, where it wages 
battle royal on lurking germs. 


Tue second phase of the all-out sanita: 
program is the method of rinsing agre« 
on by nearly every milker manufacturer 
and college dairy husbandry authorit 
Immediately after milking the last coy 
douse the teat cups up and down in cold 
water 10 to 12 times with the vacuum on 
Don’t delay even five or 10 minutes whil: 
you feed the calves, or the milk will hav: 
dried on like glue. Avoid hot water for th: 
first rinse—it glazes and congeals the milk. 
Cold water is followed by a hot-water rinse 
containing washing powder, not soap 
Soap leaves lather deposits inside the tub- 
ing and deteriorates the rubber. Scrubbing 
of all parts with a brush dislodges minute 
milk-fat particles that are as good as armor- 
plate for protecting bacteria from steriliza- 
tion. A final clear hot-water or chlorine- 
solution rinse assures germs of a starvation 
diet between milkings. 

The third step is sterilization of the teat 
cups and milk hose. 
If any bacteria sur- 
vive that, they're 
pretty tough cus- 
tomers. Sterilizing 
the teat cups can 
be done chemical- 
ly, with heat, or 
with steam, but i 
should be done 
The old immersion 
jar, in which rub- 
ber tubing was im- 
mersed, is giving 
way to the solution 
rack which holds 
teat cups upright 
Lye or chlorin 
solutions in the im- 
mersion jar be- 
come contaminat- 
ed and lose their 
strength, whereas 
the solution rack 
provides a fresh, unused supply of solution, 
with a convenient spigot for filling the teat 
cups from an overhead jar. 

A lye solution keeps the rubber crisp, 
clean, and live. The University of Wiscon- 
sin recommends it over hot water or steam 
which may cook, deaden, or even crack th 
rubber. The Wisconsin formula is to pre- 
pare a stock solution by gently dissolving a 
13-ounce can of lye in an open earthen- 
ware jar. The stock solution should be 
stored in corked glass bottles. Dilute it, 
one part to 20 parts of water, for th 
solution rack. CAUTION: Label the 
stock solution “‘POISON” and store out 
of the children’s reach. The diluted solu- 
tion is harmless to the skin, but will cor- 
rode aluminum. 

The barn floor is also a good disposal 
place for the used lye solution, particular!) 
if you’ve a grudge against T.B. or Bang’s 
as well as mastitis germs. If your milker 
has an air pipeline, gargle it with lye solu- 
tion immediately if you ever let a teat cup 
inflation crack open or a milker pail over- 
flow so milk is drawn into the pipeline. A 
lye rinse once a week will rout out germs 
that breed in moisture condensed within 
the pipeline. 

The important thing about these “‘four- 
handed” milkers is to see to it that they 
have clean hands. END. 















then salt should be added to the mash, too. 





VETERINARY 


A New Mastitis Treatment 


RESEARCHERS in England believe they 
have a new and effective treatment for 
dairy cow mastitis (garget). 

[he new treatment consists of first milk- 
ing out the affected quarter and replacing 
the milk with several hundred cc’s of a 


solution of gramacidin, a by-product of 


germ culturing, or neutral acriflavine, a 
coal tar dye. The solution is run in under 
mild pressure thru a special teat tube and 
illowed to remain for several hours. This 
is repeated in due time if cultures of the 
milk still yield streps. 

In this country, Rockefeller Institute 
workers treated 53 quarters on 23 gargety 
cows with either gramacidine, novoxil, or 
icriflavine solutions. The treatment de- 
stroyed the strepsin 34 quarters, This means 
in efficiency of 65 percent. 

Time is needed really to test the merits 
of this new method under field conditions, 
but if it works out well, this new boon to 
the dairy industry will save millions of 
dollars annually. 


Salt a Cure for Cannibalism 


SALT Is A CURE for chicken cannibalism, 
James Halpin, University of Wisconsin 
poultry expert, has found. Not a new un- 
heard-of salt; just plain table salt. 

Halpin has concluded from his experi- 
ments that the cause of picking is not the 
condition of the feathers or skin of the 
chickens picked, or of the bloodthirstiness 
of the pickers. It is rather a simple dietary 
deficiency—a deficiency easily remedied 
by salt. 

[here are two ways of making use of 
this new discovery: The salt can be put in 
the mash or in the water. When it is put in 
he mash, about one-half pound of salt to 
each 100 pounds of total feed is enough. 
However, when the flock is getting twice as 
nuch grain as mash, as is often the case 

ith pullets, this should be increased to 
‘wo pounds of salt. 

Che easiest way of using the treatment, 
nd the one which should be used when 
the picking is first noticed, is to put salt in 
the drinking water. This should be done as 
follows: Using more water than the chick- 
ns will drink in four or five hours, add 

tablespoonful of salt per gallon and 
ive it to the chickens for half a day as their 
nly drinking water. 

Chen dump it out and refill the dishes 
ith fresh water free from salt. This salt- 

iter treatment should be repeated in 
hree to four days. If this does not work, 


Naturally the salt acts as a laxative, and 
f used too generously or too often, results 
1 weakened condition and loss of energy 
combat the “pickers.” If the salt-water 
‘tment in itself does not work and salt 
been added to the mash, too, the 
sunt in the water should be decreased 
he water treatment stopped entirely. 


Don’t sprAy horses with an oily fly- 
pellent and expect them to dodge a heat- 
ke on hot days. Their skins must be 
pt open to eliminate body heat. And the 
ish and currycomb are still good pre- 





tives of heatstroke. 





WATCH THE AIR CLEANER— 
Grit Entering Engine 
Can Ruin Parts in 10 Days 


Leading agricultural engineers state that 
“servicing the breather and air cleaner is 
one of the most important jobs in the daily 
care of the tractor.” Tractor experts at the 
University of Illinois warn that “the dust 
entering a tractor working every day under 
very dusty conditions without an efficient 
air cleaner may cut the cylinder walls, 
pistons and other rubbing parts of the 
motor to such an extent that in 10 to 15 
days new parts will have to be supplied.” 
See that the air cleaner and breather are 
operating efficiently before you start out in 
the morning. Follow the service sugges- 
tions in Texaco’s new FREE Farm Book, 


TEXACO 


- MARFAK 





Harvest Gold.* And always use the highest 
quality lubricants. 


QUALITY LUBRICANTS PREVENT 
CARBON AND SLUDGE 


A clean, well-lubricated engine gives long, 
efficient service at lowest cost. Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil helps keep the engine 
clean because it is distilled. Harmful 
catbon-forming elements are eliminated. 
This famous motor oil is insulated against 
heat—against cold—does not break down at 
high temperatures — flows freely at low 
temperatures. 

And for the chassis, use Marfak. It is one 
lubricant that sticks to its job. Jolts won't 
jar it out, rain won't wash it out. It out- 
lasts ordinary grease. See your Texaco man. 
His friendly advice will save you money. 





*WRITE FOR THIS VALUABLE FARM 
BOOK. It’s full of (= of want ooares Facts | 
money-saving ser- 
vice hints. It’s 
FREE! Write Dept. 
SF-3, The Texas 
Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New 
York City, 


This offer applies in U. S. A. only. 











Havoline is on sale in fifty-five gallon drums, handy five-gallon por pails, and 
in five- and one-quart cans. Marfak is available in 5- and 25-pound pails. 


PRODUCTS OF THE TEXAS COMPANY 





a «,, TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the full- 
~ji_\i- hour program of the TEXACO STAR THEATRE... with Kenny Baker, Al 


~ 


4 ay- Goodman’s Orchestra and a great cast. Every Wed. Night, Columbia Network. 
(Sys " 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.S.T., 8:00 P.S.T, 
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When covered wagons rolled 
westward, they carried seed for 
new wheat fields. The pioneers 
knew they could depend on wheat 
for nourishment. But they did 
not know that a vital part of 
whole wheat nourishment is Vi- 
tamin B,. Today scientists tell 
us the human body cannot store 
this important vitamin — but 
that we all must have a regular 
frequent supply of it. Wheaties 
ive you every bit of the Vitamin 
choice whole wheat. The 

way to get more B, in 

is to eat Wheaties for 





Search your dictionary from cover to cover. 
You'll find it just about impossible to'discover 
words that describe the extra-special flavor of 
Wheaties. There’s only one way for you to know 
, the downright delicious flavor of these golden 
. whole wheat flakes. Eat Wheaties with milk or 
cream and your favorite fruit. You'll make a 

\. discovery you'll never forget — the 

tempting, satisfying flavor of a 
‘Breakfast of Champions.” 4 


Yo oper t 


But you know when one is present! a 
No matter what your appetite — 
hearty or light — you'll find plenty 
of real satisfaction in a man-sized 
helping of Wheaties! Rich in flavor, 
rich in nourishment, a “Breakfast 
of Champions” gives you three 
champion foods in a single dish. 
Get off to a flying start tomorrow 
with Wheaties, milk and fruit. 
WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


Breakfast of hampio y 


Breakfast of ( 1 trade marks ofGeneral Mills, Inc. 
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x you listening? However busy you 
may be on June 4, don’t miss the National 
Farm and Home Hour during which you 


may hear Mr. and Mrs. Guy F. Page of 


Wisconsin tell the story of the development 
of their successful kitchen. The broadcast 
will be from the NBC Studios in Chicago. 

[The Page kitchen is pictured in natural 
color and described on pages 48-49 of the 
Successful Homemaking Department this 
month. It’s an excellent example of what a 
husband-and-wife partnership can accom- 
plish in home-improvement. This feature is 
one of the many actual home-improvement 
projects which will appear during the com- 
ing months in Successful Farming as an im- 
portant part of our farm- and home-build- 
ing editorial program. 

Are you improving your home? If you are, 
won't you please write and tell me about it? 
No matter how small or insignificant you 
may think the changes are, there are always 
sure to be brand-new and different ideas 
of interest and help to other families. 
©@ Almost everyone I see is busy these 
days with her hands-—sewing new clothes 
for summer, knitting for the Red Cross, or 
crocheting or embroidering for herself or a 
bride. If not doing likewise, one feels con- 
spicuously out of step. Sewing is an essen- 
tial part of every girl’s education, and she is 
missing a great deal-if she has never known 
that pride of achievement that comes when 
the first-made dress is tried on. If a girl 
hasn't learned to sew at 13 years, it’s one 
chance in 100 that she will learn later. This 
interesting fact is revealed by a national sur- 
vey of the sewing habits of women, recently 
made by the Spool Cotton Company. 
©@ «<The work of our hands” is no empty 
phrase when one considers that things still 
live after the hands that fashioned them have 
long been stilled. In almost every home there 
is a counterpane, quilt, or crocheted article 
that was made long ago by a grandmother 
or a great-grandmother. The work of their 
hands is with us still. Every woman who 
loves needlework will like this story of Emily 


Edited by Margaret Sherman 


DEPARTMENT 


Jones’s quilt as told by Alice K. Cripps: 


There were nine young women in Emily 
Jones's little crowd. Appliquéd quilts were 
popular then—in 1856—and there was a 
real argument as to which pattern was the 
prettiest when they met for their once-a- 
month, spend-the-day party at Emily Jones's 
home. Finally it was suggested that each 
make a quilt block two feet square in the 
pattern she liked best. ‘They would keep it a 
secret until they met with Emily again, join 
the blocks, and present the quilt to her. 

When the blocks were assembled it was 
found that no two women had chosen the 
same pattern, so the argument was never 
settled; but, far more important, the quilt 
that materialized proved to be one of the 
finest collections of authentic, ante-bellum 
appliqué patterns in existence. 

The work of these women’s hands has 
now passed on to the great-grandchildren of 
Emily Jones, a fitting emblem of days gone 
by. When we spend hours in needlework, 
who knows but that we may be writing on 
the pages of time? 


A Bride’s Career 


| believe that wifehood is a bright career 

Beyond all others that the world may hold. 

1 believe homemaking is a work so dear 

And precious that its varied tasks enfold 

Enough of beauty daily that one need 

Not seek beyond one's own walls for delight. 

| believe that plain food, well prepared, will 
feed 

The ones | love. | hold it as my right 

To be a mother, and | claim that one 

Intelligent enough to fitly be 

A mother of a daughter or a son, 

Should be a force in her community. 


Now I, a woman, choose with open eyes 


The one career that truly satisfies. . i 


—Grace Noll Ceowells 
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Blossom Buffet fairly sings of spring and can 
be easily adapted to fit any festive occasion 





—and Four Other 
Party Table Ideas 


By Lou Richardson There Shall Be Showers would delight any bride. It could 


be used very effectively for a wedding table decoration, too 
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Wer spring in the air, flowers in the field and 
garden, and everywhere a feeling of friendliness and 
joy, it’s more fun than ever to entertain. There are 
mother-daughter suppers, special home dinners, end- 
of-school picnics, potluck luncheons, and dinners for 
winding up the school or club year. Most exciting of 
all, there are announcement parties and bridal show- 
ers. The tables pictured on these pages are planned 
for May and June festivities. They’re just new ways 
of saying, “‘Have a good time!” 


Blossom Buffet. Why not move the table in front 
of a window and use big sprays of blossoms? Use 
flower-sprigged dishes and tint one of your white 
cloths a pale green. For what-to-serve, see the picture 
with its plate of individual salmon salads in lettuce 
cups; the casserole of creamy macaroni and cheese; 
the relish dish of radishes and green onions; the bread- 
basket of buttered rolls; the compote of jelly. Dessert 
might be sunshine cake with whipped cream, hot 
coffee, and pink and white candy mints. 


There Shall Be Showers. If you’re looking for a dif- 
ferent way to display shower gifts, you'll like this “‘tree”’ 
hung with Cellophane bells rung by a tiny bride and 
groom. The tree is a small branch (with leaf buds or 
tiny leaves) painted white. The bells were bought, but 


flat ones cut from cardboard and covered with silver 
paper would do nicely. 


Starring All Seniors. On each place mat (of colored 
construction paper) are a four-inch star place card, a 
white paper napkin dotted with gummed stars, and a 
star-spangled glass. Down the center of the table are 
big cardboard stars; on each stands a big, fa* candle. 
We used blue paper in the center, white candles and 
napkins, and small blue stars sprinkled everywhere. 


Now It Can Be Told. There’s a big bow! of daisies for 
the centerpiece (“‘daisies do tell’’), individual daisy 
corsages, and envelope place cards with the names of 
the bride- and groom-to-be. The first course—*Blush- 
ing-Pear” Salad—is made by putting two halves of 
canned pears together with toothpicks. They’re 
stuffed with cream cheese and nuts, dashed with 
paprika, and stemmed with a clove. 


Mother's Day Tea. For the centerpiece we used an old- 
fashioned glass bowl in which were floated a gardenia 
and three small candles in pink, yellow, and lavender. 
Just outside are overlapping lace-paper doilies, on 
each of which there is a corsage of violets, one for each 
mother. Four pink candles in square glass candlesticks 
complete the picture. 


Photographs by Gabriel Moulin Studios 


Now It Can Be Told. Your guests wouldde- > 
light at this novel bridal -announcement table 


Starring All Seniors. The big idea is stars 
are everywhere and the guests will “shine” 


Mother's Day Tea with violets from your own fields 
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HEN you high-school and college girls plan th 
dazzling career of yours, you dream only of success. Yo 
know, of course, there will be plenty of diffhiculti: 
mountains of obstacles to overcome. 

Many girls prepare themselves well, from a techni 
standpoint. They know exactly the amount of educatior 
required; they know what courses to take for trainin 
and how to go about getting a job. In spite of this, man 
of them never get the jobs they want—or getting the 
fail to keep them—all because of personal neglect. 

So before you start out on that golden road to succes 
and before you make the mistakes that may discoura 
you completely, let's dig up some valuable pointers 
getting and keeping that prize. 

When you apply for a job, put yourself in the place 
the employer. There will, no doubt, be plenty of sma 
capable girls available for every position. This means 
that often a girl must be selected on personal qualities an 








appearance. Any employer prefers a girl who is neat, 
attractive, fresh and clean-looking. Working with suc! 
a person is more pleasant, and the girl who is fastidiou 
about her grooming is most likely to be fastidious about 


Go sodee santa RES cent the quality of her work. 
ing alive ao shining TES OES ; Naturally, neat hair isa ‘“‘must.”* But that doesn’t mea: 


that it must be severe or tailored. Long, fuzzy “glamou 
girl” hair styles don’t quite fit in with office routine, b 

you can find a simple, becoming hair-do—one that won 

look flyaway when you have to rush around, one th: 
can be fussed-up for evening wear. 

A bright smile will travel far in the business world. S 
avoid dingy-looking teeth. Rely on regular habits, twice- 
daily brushing of your teeth, and a mouthwash with 
gvood disinfectant after every meal. 

Make-up should be deftly applied, and inconspicuous 


Keep your mind on your Most employers expect a girl to use powder, rouge, and 


work and the shine off your , lipstick, but they never want to be anhoyed by abusive 
nose! Both are important use of cosmetics. 
Hands and nails need their share of attention, too 
Make sure yours are always clean and well manicured 
While the deeper shades of polish should be reserved fo: 
evening wear, few employers will object to the mod- 
erately tinted polishes. 

White touches on your clothing help to give you 
well-groomed air, but leave them at home if they are 
all limp or grimy. Don’t wear your “‘best”’ dress if it’s 
fussy. A suit or tailored dress is much better, brightened 
with a lapel ornament and topped with a smart felt hat 
No flower toques, no skull caps, and no anklets! 





Arr YOU, perhaps, considering a nurse’s career? It will 
require infinite patience, good health and strength, and 
the ability to follow directions to the letter. And that 
isn’t all! A doctor friend of mine confided to me recently 
that hospital authorities have to request new nurses to be 
more careful about using deodorants and mouthwashes 
two musts for any job! This doctor thinks a nurse should 
always have a clean, “scrubbed” look, altho by that he 
didn’t mean a shiny nose. The conservative use of skill- 
fully applied make-up won his okay, as well as a neat, 
becoming coiffure, for he admits that a pretty. nurse is as 
much of a tonic as his “‘pink pills’! 

If you plan to work in an office—whether as privat 
secretary, file clerk, advertising copywriter, executive, 01 
receptionist—here again, in addition to the special 
qualities necessary for these positions, your appearanc 
and grooming are of the utmost importance. In a few 
offices you may get by with sloppy dressing and groom- 
ing, but the higher you go, and the more you come 

ausiahinaniia ~ . contact with the public, the more good grooming and 
smart make-up will boost you up the ladder of success 
EO Probabiy some of you will enter sales work in som 


store. [t demands that you be able [ Continued on page 













Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 


1. And there shall be light! The little 
flashlight-holder swings up or down to 
hrow the beam at any angle, leaving both 
hands free to work. You can place it in a 
est pocket, overall bib, hang it on your 
rm, or rest it on the table. It’s made of 
steel; holds a_ regular-sized flashlight. 
\bout 30 cents. (Packard Mfg. Co., P. O. 
sox 6894, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.) 


2. Whether it's true or not—what they say 
about the bride and her can opener—we 
think she really needs one. The one shown 
here will carry her thru her can-and-bottle- 
opening days in full glory. There is a thumb 
guard for safety, a punch for opening a spout 
for easy pouring of cans of liquids, a can 
opener proper, and corkscrew—all in one. 
Made of flexible steel; 10 cents. (Vaughan 
Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc., 3211 Carrol Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 


3. The largest of this set of measuring cups 
one-quart size) serves as a mixing bowl, 
too, Cups are graduated one cup, one 
pint, and one quart measures. They're 
made of Pyrex Glass, marked in red for 
easy reading, and each has a lip for easy 
pouring. Beating eggs in them isn’t diffi- 
cult, because the cups are rounded in the 
inside bottoms for just such purposes. Cup 
size, 15 cents; pint size, 50 cents; quart 
size, 75 cents. A grand set for any kitchen! 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York.) 
4. If you're to bring pies for the crowd, you'll 
welcome paper pie plates. You won't have to 
worry about bringing them home. The metal 
rims help hold pies in shape, make it easy to 
trim and shape crusts. They absorb excess 
moisture and grease that may run from the 
pastry. Just throw them away after using. 
Only 10 cents for a package of five nine- 
inch plates. (Sutherland Paper Co., Kalama- 
200, Michigan.) 


® You can add longer life to your sheets, 
pillowcases, napkins, and _ tablecloths 
hich you wash frequently by folding and 
ing them differently each time. Fab- 
tend to wear thin if always folded in 


same way. 








can 
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@® Mrs. E. E., Minnesota, tells us 
to bake potatoes in muffin tins. This 
way they are easy to remove from the 
oven when done. 


@® If painting in the summer, Mrs. W. 
W., Missouri, advises setting in the freshly 
painted room a saucer in which there are 
several drops of oil of cedar—to keep away 
annoying insects. 


@® A good-sized piece of charcoal placed 
in the refrigerator will absorb food odors, says 
Miss K. T. M., New York. 


@® Miss E. S., North Dakota, files all cut 
parts of one quilt block between two pages 
of a magazine; the parts for another block 
between two other pages of the same maga- 
zine, and so on. This eliminates sorting the 
pieces when sewing them together. 


@® Want to keep your bathtub and sink free 
from that unsightly yellow stain? Make sure 
faucet leaks are repaired as soon as they 
occur. It's the mineral deposit in the dripping 
water that rusts the porcelain enamel. If a 
cleanser will not remove the stain, try a 
bleaching agent. 


@® Lace collars and cuffs which might 
stretch when washed should be basted on a 
piece of white cloth before laundering to 
keep them in shape, says Miss J. H., Min- 
nesota. Wash carefully in warm suds and 
rinse thoroly. When they are nearly dry, 
remove them from the cloth and press with 
a warm iron. 


@® Before putting birthday candles on a 
cake, Miss |. P., Pennsylvania, tells us to be 
sure to chill the candles in the refrigerator for 
at least a day. The candles will then burn 
slowly and evenly on the cake. 


@® Have you ever needed a frog to hold 
flowers in a very small bowl? Mrs. B. C., 
Wisconsin, melts paraffin (or old candles) 
and pours it into small glasses or even jar 
tops, painted. When the wax is almost 
hardened, she punches holes in it with a 
nutpick or similar tool. 
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@® Remove candle tallow or wax that has 
spilled on cloth by placing a blotter over the 
spot and pressing it with a hot iron. Keep the 
blotter moving so that a fresh piece is always 
over the spot until all is absorbed. From S. 
F., Tennessee. 


@@® When shelling peas for canning, Mrs. 
P. H., Kansas, runs the pods thru her 
washing-machine wringer. The peas fall 
out as the pods go thru the wringer. 


@@® Mrs. C. S., lowa, waxes all her baby’s 
toys and playthings. Makes them easy to 
clean; keeps them bright. 


@® L. W. S., Michigan, makes an easy job 
out of pitting cherries. The cherry pitter is 
a medium-sized, sterilized hairpin stuck 
into a cork. The cork is the handle; the 
hairpin goes into the stem end of the 
cherry and under the pit, which pops out 
quickly and easily without disturbing the 
juice or crushing the fruit. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each useful 
idea published. Unused suggestions will not 
be returned. Those practical ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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LL of us—young and old alike 
require plenty of the bone- and tooth- 
strengthening calcium and phosphor- 
us, proteins, sugars, and fats which ar 
in milk. With so many interesting 
ways to include the dairy product i: 
our meals, we find i 
easy to fit it into ow 
diets at all times. For 
OT eee MultelmiomeCillelimiulm ited example, vesterdav’s 
family. Beef Birds and Asparagus baked henen oom ty 


Supreme recipes appear in this issue. . ; : 
glamourized into to- 


day’s Creamed Han 
and Peas by the addi 
tion of a cream sauce and fresh peas 
Our vegetables and seafood can b 
baked in a custard for main-dish di- 
version. Custard always goes for des- 
sert, too, along with cream pies, pud- 
dings, ice creams, fresh fruit and 
cream, or even cheese. The children’s 
milk drinks may be camouflaged, i 























SALMONBURGERS —D. B., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 









1 small onion, minced Sauté onion in one table- 














3 tablespoons butter spoon butter until soft. Flake 
1 1-lb. can salmon salmon; add onion, crumbs, 
3/4, cup coarse cracker crumbs eggs, and seasonings. Mix well 
2 eggs, slightly beaten and form six thin cakes. Brown 
Salt and pepper quickly in remaining butter. 
Large buns Split buns, place hot salmon 





cakes between, and serve with 
dill pickles, catsup or mustard, and onions (if desired). Serves six. 














WILTED CARROTS AND LETTUCE —Mrs. M. C., Nebr. 






Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

























Yq cup diced bacon Fry bacon until brown. Add 
2 tablespoons sugar sugar, salt, vinegar, and water. 
Yo teaspoon salt Heat thoroly, stirring. Remove 
VY cup vinegar from heat and pour over com- 
Ye cup water bined carrots and lettuce. Mix 
2 cups shredded raw carrots and serve immediately while 
4 cups shredded lettuce warm. Serves six. 

NUT BREAD —Mrs. P. M. P., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 egg Seat egg: add brown sugar 
1 cup brown sugar and beat well. Add sour milk 
1 cup sour milk and vanilla. Sift flour with 
1 teaspoon vanilla baking powder, soda, and salt. 
2 cups flour Add to egg mixture with raisins 
1 teaspoon baking powder and nuts. Mix well and pour in- 
1 teaspoon soda to a greased loaf pan (four and 
Vf teaspoon salt one-half by eight and one-half 
Ve cup raisins inches). Bake in a moderate 
Yq cup chopped nut meats oven (350°) one hour. Cool. 
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ES need be, by mixing them with fruit 
F juices, mashed bananas, honey, choco- 
late sirup, malt powder, egg and va- 


ty] 
nilla, orange and lemon extracts, and 
perhaps some vegetable coloring. For 


QP a reminder, each adult requires on 


_ LS 2 uw pint of milk per day; a child needs 
Ss : Q 4 at least one-half pint more than that 









CREAMED HAM AND PEAS —Mrs. R. A., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 tablespoons minced onion Sauté onion in butter until 
3 tablespoons butter soft and yellow; blend in flow 
3 tablespoons flour and add scalded milk. Cook un- 
11% cups milk, scalded til smooth and thick, stirring 
11% cups diced, cooked ham Add ham, peas, parsley, and 
2 cups fresh, cooked peas seasonings; heat thoroly and 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley serve. Serves six to eight. 


Salt and pepper 








ASPARAGUS SUPREME —Mrs. J. P., Mo. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
3 cups asparagus tips Cook asparagus tips in boil- 
1 tablespoon cornstarch ing, salted water until tende1 
4 teaspoon salt Mix cornstarch, salt, paprika, 
1% teaspoon paprika and two tablespoons butter in 
VY cup butter double boiler. Add boiling wa- 
VY cup boiling water ter, and cook until thickened, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice stirring. Add lemon juice and 
2 egg yolks, beaten egg yolks. Cook until sauce is 


smooth and thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Add remainder of butter; remove from heat and beat 
until smooth. Serve over hot asparagus tips. Serves six. 





SPINACH DE LUXE —A,. H., Ind. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 

2 pounds spinach Wash spinach. Cook (un- 
2 tablespoons butter covered) 10 to 15 minutes with 
1 teaspoon salt water that clings to leaves. When 
VY teaspoon pepper done, chop very fine. Add but- 
4 teaspoon nutmeg ter, salt, pepper, and nutmeg 
1 cup cream Gradually stir in cream, Serves 

eight. | Continued on page 

























To help your husband work... 








to help your children grow! 
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Pillsburys Best Flour 


add precious B-vitamins and iron to your everyday baked foods ! 


¥% HERE IS NEWS of tremendous im- 
portance to every farm homemaker. You 
know from experience the cash value 
of scientific soil feeding. You know how 
idequate proteins, vitamins, and min- 
erals in feeds increase the growth and 
productivity of stock and poultry. That’s 
why you will grasp the value of Enriched 
Pillsbury’s Best to the human body. 

In it science now brings added vita- 
mins and iron to your family’s diet— 
easily, conveniently, economically. Now 
in Enriched Pillsbury’s Best Flour—the 
same fine flour as always—you get added 
iron and B-vitamins that your children 
need every day for growth, that your 





whole family needs every day to make 
proper use of energy foods (carbohy- 
drates). This is essential to sound nerves, 
good appetite, and ability to thrive on 
hard physical work! And all at the low 
cost of fine white flour. 

And remember — good-baking flour, 
like Pillsbury’s Best, is the same good- 
baking flour after it has been enriched— 
but inferior flour, even if it is enriched, 
is still inferior flour. Also remember— 
enrichment must be done carefully, so 
that each bag will be uniformly enriched. 
The strict milling standards which make 
Pillsbury’s Best a fine ‘“‘baking”’ flour 
also make it a uniformly enriched flour! 


Uncle Sam asked for Enriched Flour! 


The United States Government, through the National Research 
Council, asked that enriched flour be put on the market with all 
possible speed—to help make a stronger, more vital nation. 
Here is the answer. As one accustomed to the results of proper 


nutrition, you know its importance. Now, in one of the lowest- 
foods known to man—fine white flour—-you get three precious added food 
1ents essential to your family’s health! Now at every meal, you can give your 
ily extra B-vitamins and iron by using Pillsbury’s Best Flour for all your baking. 


So 
y to your grocer, “I want RVG Enriched Pillsbury’s Best Flour!” 


/aluable Premiums 











Pillsbury answers your questions about 
this new enrichment of white flour 


® You understand that modernscience has 
perfected a way to add precious food ele- 
ments to your ‘‘daily bread.” But just what 
is being added? What does it mean to you? 


1. Vitamin B, (thiamine) is added .. . 
helps the body make proper use of energy 
foods (carbohydrates), which is essential 
to: (a) Proper growth in children. (b) 
Good appetite for both young and old. 
(c) Sound nerves. (d) Ability to thrive on 
hard physical work. 


2. Iron is added—helps build red blood. 


3. Vitamin P-P is added—another mem- 
ber of the vitamin B complex, which also 
overcomes certain deficiencies in the diet. 


@ Every pound of Pillsbury’s Best is now 
Enriched with these three food essentials. 











* It’s the same fine, dependable PILLSBURY'S BEST 
-..-now enriched! 


* NO CHANGE IN FLAVOR! 
* NO CHANGE IN APPEARANCE! 
* NO CHANGE IN BAKING QUALITIES! 


Save the THRIFT STARS which are packed in your bag of Pilisbury's Best Flour, and with other Pillsbury products. They are 
redeemable for glass coffee makers, electric clocks, women's fine silk hosiery, silverware, and other valuable merchandise 
For free booklet showing all the premiums, write to Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Department 7, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Here is the spice cabinet located at the food-preparation 
center, The spices are stored on steps of a rack according to 
the frequency of their use. Mixing bowls are stacked just above 
the ingredients, and the mixer is always out, ready for use 
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More than 300 people have come fo see this room. It’s hard to 
realize that this sparkling new kitchen was once the unhandy room 
pictured in the floor plan on the opposite page. Six months of plan- 
ning by Mr. and Mrs. Page followed by the actual remodeling, a 
large part of which was done by the Pages themselves, brought 
about the transformation. Mrs. Page is pictured above in her kitchen 





Seldom does one find dish cupboards so well planned. Small 
half shelves have been built close together for platters, cups, 
teapots, and the like. Shelves are adjustable for their contents 
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BEFORE 


KITCHEN 
10-6" x 12-6" 


i 
(A) Dish cupboard. (B) DINING-ROOM 
Mixing center. (C) Wood- 
burning range. (D) Bottled- A a 
gos range. (E) Sink and af r 
cistern pump. (F) Electric 
refrigerator. (H) Radiator 
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UTILITY 
10'-0" x ILO 


wooD 
SHED 12'-3" X 10-6" 


nl <) 











(A) Mixing and cooking a 

center. (B) Preparation cen- DINING -ROOM 
ter. (C) Combination range. 

(D) g center. (E) Two- —+ + + 
compartment sink. (F) Re- 

frigerator, cabinet above. (G) Broom and cleaning closet. (H) Men's 
wash sink, cabinet above. (1) Hinged table. (J) Hinged seat, work- 
clothes hooks, and shelf. (K) Stairway, leading to the basement 
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Few kitchens have much personality. Possibly this is 
true because few receive the study and care in planning 
Mrs. Guy F. Page, Green Lake County, Wisconsin, put 
into the recent remodeling of her old, unhandy kitchen. 

Six months were spent in preparing the plans. She 
studied all the recommended trends in kitchen building 
suggested by modern magazines. She consulted such 
authorities in home-building as M. J. LaRock, assistant 
professor of agricultural engineering; Mrs. Margaret 
McCordic, home-management specialist, also of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and her own home demonstration 
agent, Miss Annette McDonald. 

LaRock drew two sets of plans for Mrs. Page, from 
which she worked out a final plan which eliminated all 
unnecessary movements and steps. Systematic and thoro, 
she even counted the number of times she went to the 
woodshed in a day and the number of steps involved, in 
order to locate one door to better advantage. 

The result is that Mrs. Page has today one of the most 
scientifically planned kitchens in Wisconsin—one planned 
for efficiency thruout, and one in which it is a delight to 
work even when there are threshers or silo-fillers to feed. 

The Pages’ first problem was to install a washroom in 
the entryway. The hall was too small as it was; there were 
a cellarway and a pantry beyond it with a woodshed 
at the rear. After much juggling of plans, the woodshed 
wall was pushed back, the cellarway rerouted, the pantry 
eliminated, and all the extra space thus obtained was 
thrown into the old entrance hall to make the washroom. 
A small cupboard salvaged from the old kitchen was 
placed over the sink for soaps and laundry supplies, 
for the washroom is also used as a utility room on wash- 
day. Mrs. Page keeps her washing machine in the wood- 
shed and rolls it out when she wants to wash. It saves her 
lifting water and running up and down stairs with 
baskets of laundry. 

A cleaning closet was built off the washroom for 
brooms, carpet sweepers, dust- | Continued on page 58 
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nna. VV. 


It clings to you and 
Flatters you— 


THRU THESE 4 
EXCITING HOURS! 


8 P. M., when you 
step forth wearing 
your lucky shade of 
Lady Esther Powder, 
you may be confident 
of your glamor for a 
whole evening. 


YES, EVEN AT MIDNIGHT, you will have never 
a sign of vanishing Face Powder. Your Lady 
Esther Powder is still faithful to your beauty. 
Yes, Lady Esther Face Powder does cling! 


HE HOURS of 8 to midnight are the 

hours of parties, fun, romance. Can 
you stay lovely to look at from 8 to 12, or 
do you play a guessing game with your 
face powder? Do you constantly wonder 
“Ts it on, is it off?” 

Lady Esther Face Powder clings and 
clings, for my exclusive Twin Hurricane 
method of blending gives it a smoothness 
—and an even texture that enables it to 
cling for 4 lovely and exciting hours. 

You look lovely as you leave your dress- 
ing table—with Lady Esther Face Powder, 
and you look just as lovely at 10 o’clock— 
and at 11 o’clock. Yes, and you still look 
lovely at midnight. For your Lady Esther 
Powder will still be flattering you—still 
making you glamorous. 

As harsh light can age your skin... and 
soft light flatter it, so your one lucky shade 
in my face powder can make you look 
younger. . . look lovelier! Find it at my ex- 
pense. Try all 7 shades free! 





Vn Men wey 
( You can paste this on a penny postcard) 
Lapy EsTHer, 


7164 West 65th St., Chicago, II. (68) 
Please send me FREE AND post- 


FRE PAID your 7 new shades of 


Face Powder, also a tube of your Four-Pur- 
pose Face Cream. 


Name 





Address_— — 


City Pe ee State os 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 





AV 0000000 0000000001 
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Successful Recipes 


BEEF BIRDS 


2 Ibs. round steak, 
% to Ye in. thick 

2 cups bread crumbs 

1% cup finely 
chopped onion 

1 teaspoon celery 
seed 

Salt and pepper 


[ Continued from page 46 | 


—Mrs. W. H. B., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 cup milk 

8 partially cooked 
whole carrots 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 tablespoons fat 

1/3 cup hot water 


Cut round steak into individual servings 
about two and one-half by four inches in 
size. Combine bread crumbs with onion, 
celery seed, salt, and pepper; moisten with 
egg and milk. Pile a spoonful of dressing on 
each piece of meat; add a carrot; roll; fasten 
with toothpicks. Dredge with flour and 
brown in hot fat. Add hot water, cover tight- 
ly, and cook slowly one hour. Serves six. 





DANISH KRINGLE 


1 package granular 
yeast 

1 cup lukewarm 
water 

8 cups flour 

2 cups lard 

6 tablespoons 
granulated sugar 


—Mrs. H. D., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 teaspoons salt 
6 egg yolks 
2 cups lukewarm 
milk 
6 egg whites, 
beaten stiff 
4 cups brown sugar 
4 cups chopped dates 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm water. In a 
large bowl put flour, lard, granulated sugar, 
and salt. Mix as for piecrust. Beat egg yolks 
in another bowl; add lukewarm milk. Add 
with dissolved yeast to flour mixture; beat 
well. Cover and store overnight in refrigera- 
tor. In the morning, divide the dough into 
four equal parts. Roll each piece of dough 
into a three-quarter-inch-thick strip about 


nine inches wide and as long as it will go and still hold together. Spread with stiff-beaten 
egg whites, a layer of brown sugar, and a layer of chopped dates (raisins or prunes may 
be used, if desired). Fold over one-third of dough halfway, then fold over the other edge. 
Place kringles on greased baking sheets, shaping in an “S” form. Let rise two hours. 
Bake in a hot oven (400°) 20 minutes. Frost while hot with confectioners’ sugar icing; or 
if sugar covering is desired, brush dough with cream or melted butter and sprinkle with 
a sugar and cinnamon mixture before baking. Makes four kringles. 





STRAWBERRY MARSHMALLOW CREAM 


1 package straw- 
berry-flavored 
gelatin 

VY cup boiling water 

1 cup crushed, 
fresh strawberries 
and juice 


—DMiss L. M., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1% cup sugar 

8 marshmallows, 
quartered 

34 cup heavy cream, 
whipped 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling water; chill 
until mixture begins to thicken. Whip until 
light and foamy. Sweeten strawberries with 
sugar. Add to gelatin mixture and whip 
again. Add the marshmallows. Fold in 
whipped cream. Pour into ring mold and 
chill until firm. To serve, unmold, fill center 
of ring with whipped cream; garnish with 


quartered marshmallows and whole strawberries. Serves six to eight. 





% When I make dough for strawberry or other shortcakes, I cut the 
dough with a doughnut cutter, then fill the center with the crushed 
berries or fruit and whipped cream.—Mrs. M. P., Maine. 





THIS MENU IS GOOD! 


Beef Birds* 


Mashed Potatoes 


Cream Gravy 


Buttered Asparagus 


Radishes 


Cloverleaf Rolls 


Green Onions 


Ripe Olives 


Butter 


Strawberry Marshmallow Cream * 


Tea 


Coffee 


Milk 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 


Ir PRESENTS a picture of delicious color 
on the plate—attracting the eye first, then 
the taste with its goodness of flavors and 
textures and its balanced variety of foods. 
Good amounts of Vitamin A, required by 
persons of all ages, are in the beef, potatoes, 
asparagus, Olives, strawberries, and butter. 
Vitamins B and G (thiamin and riboflavin) 
are abundant in the beef, potatoes, aspara- 
gus, butter, and radishes. Smaller amounts 
of other nutrients are included, too. One 
thing to remember: Let’s not destroy the 
precious vitamins in our foods by over- 
cooking or by cooking them in more water 
than we can use, thereby necessitating our 
throwing off some of the food value dis- 
solved in the liquid. 








One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors. 
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Good Looks Get the Job 


[ Continued from page 44 | 


to get along well with customers, taking 
the good and bad with a smile, and that 
you have a good understanding of human 
nature. Old hands at selling will tell you 
that a customer usually selects a neat, at- 
tractive clerk in preference to one who is 
carelessly groomed. Consequently, the well- 
groomed clerk’s sales sheet zooms, and so 
does her salary. 

If you have a knack for arranging other 
people’s hair, you may find yourself the 
proud owner of a beauty shop. Since your 
path to success means building up a follow- 
ing, you must be particularly careful about 
daintiness. Don’t forget that your own ap- 
pearance is an advertisement of your ability 
to dress hair becomingly and apply make- 
up skillfully. A soiled uniform will lose for 
you plenty of customers, and so will offen- 
sive breath, for you are in close contact 
with yeur clients. 


F YOU'VE always been “‘Mother’s little 
helper’? and enjoy housework and cooking, 
don’t let false pride keep you from consider- 
ing housework as a vocation. Just don’t be 
like so many girls doing housework who 
fall down when it comes to personal 
daintiness. It’s probably because they 
don’t start out for the office in the morn- 
ings, and it’s so much easier to slip into 
sloppy habits around the house. Watch 
your personal grooming and you’ll never 
be fired from a job for vague reasons your 
employer doesn’t seem to want to name, 

Another lifework some of you will enter 
now, and more of you later on, is marriage. 
In addition to all the qualifications of tact, 
good nature, and affection that will be re- 
quired of you, fastidious personal habits 
are equally important. A husband remem- 
bers his wife during the day as he leaves 
her in the morning. Let’s hope you’re 
looking neat and pretty, instead of sloppy 
with last night’s curlers still in your hair 
and cream still on your face. 

Once launched on the road to success 
with the job you wish, or one that will lead 
to it, you will be put to the test regarding 
your looks. Neatness, good grooming, con- 
servative but smart make-up—these will 
impress your employer as the habits of an 
ambitious, clever girl who is up on her 
toes and knows where she’s going. END. 














“Don't be alarmed—the National Asso- 
ciation of Toothpaste Ad Models are 
having their convention here this week" 





















Does it get you 
down... when you have to get up on washday?... It’s 
no fun to face a big family wash with only a ‘half-way’ 
laundry soap to help. When you think of the end- 
less rubbing you'll have to do—to get all 
the dirt out—no wonder you're 
weary before you start... 







Those back-breaking 
chores won't worry you when 
you wake up to a Fels-Naptha washday. Fels- 
Naptha Soap gives you two tireless helpers—active 
naptha and richer, golden soap. Together, they pitch 
in and do the job in jig time—dislodge the stub- 
bornest grime—whisk it away quickly, gently, 
thoroughly. Your clothes come out of the 
wash tub whiter, brighter, sweeter. You 
finish washday just the way you 
started—with a smile! 
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S RECIPES 


FOR EASY CLEANING 


CLIMALENE 
LOOSENS 
GREASE.. 
REMOVES 

STUBBORN 

D/RT... 


RECIPE for EASIER CLEANING 
1. Sprinkle 1 teaspoon Climalene (2 for 
heavy cleaning) in 1 gallon water. 
2. Wash—then wipe with damp cloth. 
GREASE AND DIRT VANISH. 
Woodwork, floors, tiles and linoleum 
shine clean and bright. 


OF GREASY 
DISHES ? 


TO HAVE SPARKLING DISHES, 
GLASSES, pots and pans—dissolve 
one teaspoon of Climalene in the 
dishpan—add only \% the usual 
amount of soap—then wash and 
rinse. SEE HOW EASY IT MAKES 
WASHING AND DRYING. 


. ‘ ne re 
3. Chime rons , 


ALL KINDS OF DAIRY UTEN- 
SILS, milk separators, milk cans, 
bottles and strainers are easily 
cleaned with Climalene. It cuts 
grease quickly—lowers bacteria count. 
ENDS HARD SCRUBBING— 
AND SAVES MONEY. 


- 


CLEANS: 
Floors, Tiles 
Linoleums 
Painted Walls 

_ Weedwork 
Family Wash 
Work Clothes 
Dishes— Bottles 
Dairy Utensils 


ery goes 
The Climalene 
WASH AND CLEAN with 


CIIMALENE 


10c AND 25c AT YOUR GROCERS 


oe 


Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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Hetxo, Playfellows! 


You’re really a large group to call to 
order—almost 15,000. Isn’t that some- 
thing? We do have great times together, 
don’t we? 

More of you are sending jokes, riddles, 
games, tongue-twisters, and poems. That’s 
grand. And for every one we publish for 
others to see on this page we’ll send you $1. 
You’ll notice that Playfellows have fur- 
nished some of this month’s entertainment. 

Are you starting to plan your summer’s 
club fun? Be sure to write me about it, 
won’t you? 

If you have a friend who would like to 
be a Playfellow, just write me his full name 
and address, and I'll send him our bright 
red, white, and blue membership button. 
Remember—a friendly letter a month is 
all I require from my Playfellows. 


IN EACH GROUP below are two words 
that are alike in some way. Can you find 
them? Three $1 prizes for the neatest, cor- 
rect findings. We’ve worked out the first 
row for you—you do the rest. 


Chair, pen, river, bed, gold, plaster 
Beet, book, dog, water, pipe, cat 
Coat, glass, radish, fly, turnip, comb 
Brush, summer, magazine, tie, autumn 
Window, auto, cup, salt, glass, nail 
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JUNE BUG. Form a large circle. Choose 
someone to be the “‘June Bug.” He runs 
around to the right, outside the circle, taps 
one player on the shoulder, and keeps on 
running. The player tapped must run 
around the circle to the left, and he and 
the “June Bug” try to reach the place he 
has just left. The one who arrives too late 
must be the “June Bug” and the game goes 
on. This’is fun! 


» * * 


RIDDLES. (1) What is both time and a fruit? 
(2) What has pains and doesn’t ache? 
(3) What grows larger the more you take 


from it? 
(Submitted by Helen Vines, Warm Springs, Virginia 


Answers: 
‘apoy y (¢) ‘mopurm y (Z) ‘ep y (1) 


x * * 


MATCH THE NAMES in the left column 
with the words in the right column which 
they suggest. For example, Washington 
suggests Cherry Tree. Three $1 prizes for 
the neatest, correct solutions. 


Alice 

Lincoln 

Franklin 
Washington 
Whitney 
Robinson Crusoe 
Red Riding Hood 


Cherry Tree 
Cotton Gin 
Man Friday 
Wolf 

Looking Glass 
Rail-Splitting 
Kite 


* > ibe 


RING-A-ROUND TAG. Any number of 
girls and boys may play this. Form a large 
circle, with plenty of space between the 
players. When the whistle blows, you all 
start running ’round the circle to the right, 
trying to tag the player in front of you, and 
at the same time trying not to let the person 
behind tag you. When the whistle blows 
again, all turn and run ’round the circle to 
the left and try to tag the person in front of 
you. Anyone who is tagged must drop out 
of the circle. This goes on and on. 


* as 7 


Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed by June 25. Address Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


x ° 7 


MARCH $1 PRIZE-WINNERS 


Furniture Fill-in: Ronald Jorgensen, R. 2 
Yankton, South Dakota; Fern Ranson, 
Franklin, Illinois; Elroy Huseby, R. |, 
Cook, Minnesota. Jumbled Names: Joan 
Mylet, R. 2, Wapwallopen, Pennsylvania; 
Leonard Johnson, R. 1, Kahoka, Missouri; 
Marjorie Marcotte, Colby, Kansas. 
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Easy, “Quick Money” Contest 
Offers 158 Cash Awards To Home Bakers 





WERES AN OPPORTUNITY 
70 GET EG MONEY 


SUS7T IMAGINE 


6500 EXTRA CASH 70 
SPEND AS YOU PLEASE / 





Simply Finish This Thought: €@\ LiKE THE NEW MACA YEAST 





BECAUSE 
99 


PURPOSE OF CONTEST: To induce more women to 
quickly try the new Improved Maca Yeast—the yeast 
that acts fast and keeps without refrigeration. 
Improved Maca Yeast looks different and actually 
contains more “active” granules of yeast but you use 
it in exactly the same way to get glorious results. The 





granules are larger and more uniform. Thus the 
splendid keeping qualities of Maca have been fur- 
ther improved. 

With these improvements in mind, plus the grand 
features Maca has always had—its convenience and 


fast action—you can easily prepare a statement that 
can put you in the running for that big first prize. 
So act at once. 


Complete this thought in 50 additional words or less 


Imagine using a yeast that gives bakings the old- 
fashioned flavor that everyone loves. Then add the 
fact that Maca gives bakings the appetizing, smooth 
texture you always seek, and saves time in the bar- 
gain! Performance like this should inspire anyone to 
write an entry! 

Try New Maca and Enter Contest Now 

Don’t delay. Get your entry in right away. Don’t 
forget that the new improved Maca acts fast—just 
dissolve in lukewarm water and it’s ready to use. 
And remember you can keep a supply of Maca on 
your pantry shelf. There are so many advantages to 
using Maca that preparing your entry will be easy! 
Your grocer has the new Maca now. 





WHAT YOU COMMD DO WITH 





HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN 
To write a winning entry decide what 
advantages of the new Maca appeal 
to you most. Then complete the 
thought: “I like the new Maca Yeast 
because. savase ” using 50 additional 
words or less. For example, each 
package of Maca now contains more 
active granules of yeast, so you might 
> about the smooth texture the 





new Maca Yeast gives to bakings. 

Or because the new Maca granules 
are more uniform, with better keep- 
ing qualities, you might write about 
this feature. Or you might write 
about the fast action of Maca. Or the 
fact that you can keep a handy sup- 
ply on your pantry shelf—ready to 
use at a moment's notice. 

Or you might write about the deli- 


cious old-fashioned flavor Maca gives 
to bakings—how your family enjoys 
these bakings. Or you might write 
about the combination of all these 
Maca advantages. 

Don’t try to do any “fancy writing.” 
Plain everyday language is sufficient. 
And don’t think your entry isn’t good 
enough. Let the judges decide that. 
Send your entry now. 





5 PRIZES 


OF 


$10.00 EACH 


AND 


150 PRIZES 


OF 


$1.00 EACH 














FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: 


1 Simply complete the thought: “I like the new Maca 
fOr ere ” in 50 additional words 
or less. 

2 Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 215 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. SFA, Chicago, Illinois. Each entry must be accom- 
panied by three foil wrappers (or facsimiles) from 
packages of Maca YEastT. 

3 This contest closes at Midnight, June 15th, 1941. $500 
in cash will be awarded for the best letter; $200 for the 
second best; $100 for the third best; $10 for the next 5 


DON’T DELAY—ENTER NOW-—Contest Closes June 15, 1941 


best and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best 
entries. 

4 Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity and 
aptness of thought. Decision of the judges will be final 
hey entries will not count extra. Duplicate prizes 
will be awarded in case of ties. Entries, contents and 
ideas therein become the property of the Northwestern 
Yeast Co. 

5 Residents of Continental United States may compete, 
except Northwestern Yeast Co. employees, their adver- 
tising agency, and their families. 

6 Winners will be notified by mail. 
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BERRY-TIME TAPIOCA PARFAIT 


’ 2 cups sliced or crushed straw- 
berries,* sweetened 
21 cups fruit juice and water 


every package. 


year. Not only tapioca recipes . . 
cakes, ice creams, fruit cups, Coo! 
ians. Gorgeous color illustrat 


Offer good only in the U. S. 





LOOK! 365 different desserts—in a beautiful new book. 


a in the 
" Desserts’! A grand dessert for every day in t 
ae . but every kind of dessert: pies, 
kies, cobblers, shortcakes, Bavar- 
ions. Send only 10 cents (coin or 


stamps) to General Foods, Dept. S. F. 6-41, 


4 to 5 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
\Y4 cup sugar 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 to 3 tablespoons lemon juice 


Sweeten berries and let stand 4 hour. Drain; add water to juice 
to make 214 cups. Combine fruit juice and water, Minute pee 
sugar, and salt in saucepan, and mix well. Bring mixture we y 
to a full boil over direct heat, stirring constantly. Remove rom 
fire. (Mixture will be thin. Do not overcook.) Add fruit and pao 
juice. Cool, stirring occasionally—mixture thickens as it cools. 
Chill. Serves 6 to 8. All measurements are level. ESPNS 
*Raspberries or blueberries may be used in place of strawberries, if desired. 
@ Every time a new berry ripens, this recipe becomes new all over 
again. Only be sure to use genuine Minute Tapiocs. 
Another priceless idea—try Minute Tapioca Cream 
soon with sweetened fresh fruits for a sauce. What a 
grand combination! And a little fruit goes such a long 
way! See easy new Minute Tapioca Cream recipe on 


> 





Battle Creek, Mich. 











Bake Your Favorite Cake With 


CLABBER 


You’ll Enjoy 
It Better 
Than Ever 
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QUARTS AT ONCE 


Can 14 quart jars on one 
burner in one operation 
without watching bythe 
approved Conservo Cold 
Pack Process used by 
over 500,000 happy house- 
wives. Works equally well on wood, coal, gas, oil 
or electricity. Ask your hardware dealer or write 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl. Di- 
rections for sharpening and maintaining farm tools, 
a lot of information for the price—$1.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 
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Dear CLUB GIRLS: 


I’ve often wondered why some 4-H 
Clubs have had strong organizations over 
periods of 10, 15, and 20 years while others 
are continually reorganizing. 

On looking into the problem, I dis- 
covered two important facts: The long- 
time clubs have set up aims and goals 
which they actually try to accomplish 
These clubs have certain events which the, 
observe each year, such as a tea for the 
mothers and prospective members, slum- 
ber parties, week-end camps to which all 
past members and old “grads” are invited. 
and mother-daughter banquets. 

The first point, that of long-time aims 
and goals, is important; for of course 
club first must do its work—the standards 
must be high. But a club must have some 
extra fun occasions to plan for and look 
forward to each year. 

Are you going to have a Dad’s Day 
party for that certain swell fellow who is 
always ironing out your 4-H transporta- 
tion problems? Your dad deserves some 
special recognition. He’s always on hand 
to help carry the demonstration equip- 
ment, help you with your hammer and 
nail trouble, and wait patiently in the car 
while you finish your lemonade. 

Several Clubs plan campfire suppers just 
for Dad to be followed by a campfire sing 
and, of course, stunts. 


Dow fool yourself into believing that 
Mother is the only person who enjoys the 
fuss and frills of banquets. Dad loves them, 
too. Of course they are more work than a 
campfire supper, but isn’t he worth it? 

Last year one Club had a Dad’s Day 
banquet. Each member was asked to write 
a poem for her dad. One trickster did hers 
in song, and those who couldn’t make them 
rhyme wrote prose. Everyone had some- 
thing, either fun or serious, to offer. 

I’ve heard tell of a hayrack party for 
dads and daughters, ending in a wiener 
roast in the woods. Fortune-telling supplied 
the fun. The fortunes were written in milk 
on white paper (a special one for each dad). 
These were held over candles until the 
milk-written lines became scorched and 
readable. A tribute to Dad written by one 
of the girls was read, and everyone went 
home singing 4-H songs. 

June-time brings thoughts of summer 
Club camps, of friendship circles, stunt 
night, treasure hunts, water carnivals, and 
mosquitoes. Several clubs already are in 
the midst of camp song contests. Others 
plan discussion topics, and some groups 
are busy writing American history pageants. 

I hope you will share your 4-H ideas 
with other Clubs when you write. My 
mailbox is always filled with requests for 
help, and since I can’t get around to all the 
Clubs in all the states, your letters do help 
me to know what you are doing. It’s part 
of my job, you know, to share your good 
ideas. Address your letters to me at Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Pee 













What Can 4-H Do 
for Me? 
[ Continued from page 17 | 


to represent the farmers of his district, and, 
re-elected in 1938, he became a member of 
the legislative council. 

George Doole of Illinois attended Camp 
the year after Gaylord. His graduation 
from the university and his 4-H health 
background led first to the air corps (two 
enlistments with stations at Hawaii and 
Panama), then to commercial flying with 
Pan-American, and then, 10 years after his 
Camp week, captaincy of the Pan-Ameri- 
can field at Rio de Janeiro. 

Kenneth Anderson of South Dakota be- 
gan with corn-club work at 10. He went to 
National Camp in 1931, went thru college, 
where he was president of his campus 4-H 
organization. In the summers he put in 
long hours as local leader in his home com- 
munity. Just about graduation time he de- 
cided that he wanted 4-H permanently. 
So he went after and got a district Club 
agency in the South Dakota State office. 
Then came a dual break: (1) he was award- 
ed a Payne scholarship that paid him to 
study in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington; (2) he met there another 
Payne Fellow, Winifred Perry of Vermont, 
who forthwith became Mrs. Anderson. 
Now he has a Chicago office as service 
director of the National Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, an organiza- 
tion devoted to helping 4-H in every way 
possible. You might almost call him “‘chief 
helper of 4-H’s chief helping organization.” 


PLEASE note that in the lives of these Club 
trainees, 4-H has been both background 
and inspiration, many times inspiration to 
dig thru college at high cost for a head 
start in a life of helping others. Take the 
case of Betty Brown, now home-manage- 
ment supervisor for the FSA at Washing- 
ton, Kansas. Betty was in Club work for 12 
years, winning the Moses leadership trophy, 
and a trip to Camp the year after. “I was 
out of high school three and a half years 
before starting to college. I realized I had 
gone as far in local work as I could. Four-H 
gave me the desire to attend college; with 
the help of my parents, a Club scholarship, 
and a job during all four years, I was able 
to graduate.” 

Now let me digress from Camp-trip 
winners to cite another case of what 4-H 
background can do for boys who return 
to the farm. William and Bennie Strickler 
are located in West Polk County, Minne- 
sota. They started livestock projects in 
1929, now own 640 acres, 100-some beef 
cows, and 70 head of young stock, all Angus. 
Their advice: “Get yourself a good calf 
for a 4-H project and let him teach 
you how to feed, and when he’s done 
that, buy a good cow and build your own 
herd.” 

National Camper Marjorie Bennett of 
Lowry, Minnesota, became interested in 
health thru winning the state Club health 
championship in 1934. In ’37 she entered 
nurses’ training at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Duluth. Now she’s supervisor in a surgical 
ward and she is particularly emphatic 
about saying that junior leadership has 
helped a great deal in gaining staff pro- 
motions in supervision. 

As a Club member, well-known Cap 
Mast of Illinois (Casper L., Jr.), built up a 
herd of purebred swine and saved enough 
of the profits to attend the university. After 
sophomore year, he got a job as second 





assistant to the farm [ Continued on page 63 


IN 
Wy, HOW 010 PEOPLE MAKE JEuLY 
[Het THEY HAD SURE-JEU? 


\ THE OLD DAYS BEFORE 





Sonim Well, they had a long job over the 
hot stove, boiling their fruit down—instead 
of boiling the jelly mixture only % min- 
ute the way I do, with Sure-Jell! 


Mary-Joan: I bet they got tired, Mommy! 








Mommy: With Sure-Jell all fruits jell 
quickly and just right every time—even 
fruits like strawberries, which couldn’t be 
used for jelly before we had Sure-Jell! 
Mary-Joan: And Mommy, you’ve got one— 
two—ten glasses of jelly! 





Mary-Joan: Why are there so many Sure- 
Jell recipes, Mommy? 

Mommy: Because all fruits can’t be handled 
the same! The folder in the Sure-Jell pack- 
age gives a recipe for each fruit, so it’s 
easy to have success with Sure-Jell! 


A Product of 
General Foods 















rene Yes, they got tired and cross. 
Because it was hard to tell when the jelly 
was done and they were always worried 
for fear it wouldn’t jell. 


Mary-Joan: Our jelly always jells! 





Mommy: Right! With Sure-Jell I don’t have 
to boil the juice away—so I get 4 more 
&lasses of jelly than they’d have had in 
the old days. And since the fresh fruit 
flavor doesn’t boil off in steam, my jelly 
tastes better, too! 


Why Sure-Jell is America’s 
largest selling 


powdered pectin product 


* GIVES SURE RESULTS . . . the same 
every time... with any fruit 


* NICE TO USE . convenient to 
handle . . . doesn’t dilute the fruit 


* INEXPENSIVE 


* YOU GET HOME-TESTED RECIPES for 
each fruit. 2,100 women—in their 
home kitchens—using fruit from 
local markets—have made 5,700 
batches of jams, jellies and marma- 
lades to test the recipes which ap- 
pear in your Sure-Jell folder! 


* SHORT-BOIL METHOD, WITH SURE-JELL, 
saves time and hot work! 





* MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! 
You get a bigger showing of more 
delicious jams and jellies for your 
outlay of time and fruit! 
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HOW TO BUILD 


A Special Chest at 
@ Special Price 
See Your Dealer 


_ 
for GRADUATE or BRIDE 


—Give her a Caswell-Runyan 


cEDAR H()PE cuest 


@ You can thus make the happy 
memories of a thrilling occasion last 
a lifetime. She will love her beautiful 
Caswell-Runyan Cedar Hope Chest. 
It will be a dream come true. It will 
provide a safe, convenient place for 
her personal possessions. And it will 
be a source of genuine pride for years 
to come. 

Because of their moth-proof guar- 
antee, craftsmanship construction and 
many exclusive features, you are as- 
sured of maximum value by insisting 
on Cedar Hope Chests made by 
Caswell-Runyan. See the many attrac- 
tive styles and finishes at your dealer’s,. 


A PERFECT SEWING 
ox BEAUTY CABINET 


These attractive, 
double-duty tables 
are fully fitted with 
either beauty prepa- 
rations or sewing 
equipment. Also 
serve as end or bed- 
side tables. Ask your 
dealer about them, 


CASWELL-RUNYAN 
cEDAR H()PE cuests 


PERFECT SEWING CABINETS 


36-Page Book for Brides 


OF TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


626. A perfectly plain, completely smart 
costume. There are ‘a jacket and a short- 
sleeved dress trimmed with a very feminine 
chou. Designed for sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 44. 
Size 16 (34), with jacket, requires four and 
one-eighth yards 39-inch material, and 
trim; without jacket, three yards 39-inch 
material. 


677. There need never be a dull moment 
for your wardrobe if you have lots of gay 
accessories, for they’re the spice of your 
wardrobe’s life. Make for yourself this jerkin, 
handbag, and turban that’s worn two ways. 


676. A shirtwaist dress made in a striped 
material is young and gay for summer. Note 
the unusual pockets and the slant of the 
stripes in the bias skirt. Designed for sizes 12 
to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16 (34) requires four 
yards 35-inch material or three and five- 
eighths yards 39-inch material. 


679. For a date with your best beau, a full- 
skirted dress with a ruffle-trimmed basque. 
It is one-piece with a two-piece look. De- 
signed for sizes 10 to 18, 29 to 36. Size 16 
(34) requires one and three-fourths yards 
35-inch material for bodice; three yards 35- 
inch material for skirt; five-eighths yard 
35-inch material for ruffling. 





Contains information every 
girl should know. Edited by 
Anna Joyce Olson, famous 
BETTER HOMES & 
GARDENS Home Econom- 
ics editor. Send 10 cents to 
cover mailing charges. 


Caswell-Runyan Company, Huntington, Indiana. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 
cents each. Address all orders 
direct to the Pattern Department, 
Successful Farming, DesMoines, la. 
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Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


(), | have anumber of beautiful old plates I'd 
like to use in some way for decoration in our 
dining-room. What would you suggest? 


A. An old custom which is being revived 
today is that of hanging decorative plates 
on the wall. I’m all for it, as it does give an 
original, charming effect to a room. Some 
plates are made especially for this treat- 
ment, with hooks on their backs. However, 
if yours are not, there’s a small wire frame 
made to fit over the backs of plates which 
can be hung on the wall. Corner cupboards 
or other open shelves would also be suitable 
for displaying the pieces. 


Om tired of ironing ruffled curtains for our 
kitchen windows. What other types of curtains 
could | use? They must be practical, for you 
know how much use a farm kitchen gets. 


A. In your local stores you’ll find several 
lovely designs in kitchen toweling—fiorals, 
stripes, dots—priced at about 25 cents a 
yard. If your windows are short, gather a 
width of this toweling at each side. It’s 
so easy to launder, and makes unusually 
gay curtains. They can hang straight or be 
held back with matching tiebacks. In a 
white kitchen I saw, a peasant plaid table- 
cloth had been cut in two and hung in 
short full folds at the window. On long, 
narrow windows you might hang a sheer 
cotton net across the lower sash, and at the 
top mount a scalloped valance of printed 
oilcloth or cotton print. The net could be 
bound with this same print. Instead of a 
valance, a short fat ruffle of checked ging- 
ham could be used. 


(), What type of curtain hardware is best? 


A. he simpler the better, as the tops of 
windows are so far above the center of 
interest in a room that they’re not the place 
for ornament. Choose inconspicuous poles 
or rods in preference to intricate ones. 
They should match the woodwork as 
nearly as possible. If you’re using only 
draperies, use simple swinging cranes 
which will eliminate the long expanse of 
bare rod in the middle. Glass curtains can 
be hung on the same rod as draperies, or 
on a separate one, It isn’t always possible 
to replace your old window hardware— 
try stripping off all the fancy trimming 
ind painting it. You’ll find this will give 
even your oldest curtains a decidedly 
arming, new look. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is free. 





—and easy to buy! 
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WHY MORE PEOPLE PREFER G-E 
BIG ENOUGH 


THAN ANY OTHER REFRIGERATOR 


| ag manmereag the biggest reason why more 
people prefer a G-E than any other refrig- 
erator—and surveys show they do—is because 
of its universal reputation for dependable per- 
formance, year after year. The big new General 
Electric Rural 8 is powered with the same 
sealed-in-steel G-E Thrift Unit that has estab- 
lished such an outstanding record for enduring 
economy in millions of homes. 

See this new Rural 8 Refrigerator at your 
General Electric dealer’s and learn how little 
it costs to buy and to operate one. 


for 'most every need! 


The new G-E Rural 8 
has two big divided 
shelves that provide 
more than a dozen dif- 
ferent arrangements 
for bulk storage. You 
can keep market pro- 
duce in “best price” 
condition and have 
ample space for the 
family’s food, too! 











Ask your G-E Dealer for FREE copy of “General Electric On 
The Farm’’— anew 68 page catalog of 300 electrical items, 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


~~ 
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NATIONAL’S NEW 


E-Z SEAL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


Try this amazing pressure cooker. No lugs, no clamps, no bolts .. . 
just an E-Z twist of the wrist to lock it tight. Speeds up canning, 
because E-Z Seal gives you 20% greater capacity. Use it for 
cooking . . . takes one-third the time, one-fourth the fuel, with 


improved flavors. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE E-Z SEAL FOLDER. 


\ime DA 


" 4 
ational 


PRESSURE COOKER 


Department 6 Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


@®NO BANDS 
@®NO BOLTS 
® NO LUGS 
®NO SCREWS 





It Will Pay You to read carefully about the | 
products and services Successful Farming advertisers 
have developed and are offering to you. 





Bea ufcfees 


THE KITCHEN 


Cconomizes the 
_ COOKING 








J 


A gleaming white, porce- 
lain and enamel Boss Ker- 
osene Range adds Beauty 
and Smartness to your 
Kitchen. 

Boss has new, improved 
convenience features that 
save time, work and worry 
. . . cooking becomes a 
daily pleasure, 


zal for 


THE HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


bre — ¢ 
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Are you looking 
for aGOOD JOB? 


If you are looking for a GOOD 
JOB—we shall be glad to consider 
you for the vacancies we have open. 

As an expanding sales organiza- 
tion, we can use five men in each 
of the Cornbelt States to sell and 
collect among farmers. Leads fur- 
nished. $120 to $200 per month 
earnings and more! We train you 
and guarantee your expenses 
while in training. 


WRITE TODAY! 


If you like outdoor work, if you 
have a car and would be interested 
in ABOVE AVERAGE EARNINGS 
AND OPPORTUNITY FOR AD- 
VANCEMENT, write TODAY to 
our Branch Manager in your lo- 
ality: C. R. Canfield, Box 511, 
Ravenna, Ohio; S. F. Beebe, Box 
555. Stoux Falls, South Dakota; 
C. W. Cooper, Box 7, Galesburg, 
Illinois; J. E. Nicholson, Box 152, 
Cameron, Missouri; A. E. Schultz, 
Box 55, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
and Ray Speckman, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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This Kitchen Has 
Everything! 


[ Continued from page 49 | 


mops, ironing board, and the like. There 
are shelves for soaps and cleansing com- 
pounds, bluing, and starch. A box seat 
along one wall holds rubbers, overshoes, 
and boots. Over this, hooks were placed 
for coats, with a wide shelf above that 
holds hats, caps, gloves, and mittens. 

In planning her color scheme for the 
kitchen and washroom, Mrs. Page chose 
ivory walls with light ivory woodwork, 
The floor is marbleized linoleum, with 
red, black, and green predominating on 
an ivory background. A companion piece 
in lighter shades covers the work counters 
and wall space from table top to cupboards, 
Touches of bright red and black are used 
for effective contrast in the kitchen. At- 
tractive chrome hardware with black trim 
adorns highly glossed enamel cupboards. 


THe actual size of the kitchen was not 
changed, but the entire arrangement was 
completely revamped. The doorway lead- 
ing in from the entrance hall was moved to 
make room for the refrigerator in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen. (The refrigerator was 
formerly kept in the dining-room.) The 
range was moved, the sink replaced and 
relocated; more windows were added 
with the former long ones being cut over 
and made into shorter ones extending up 
above sink and work counters. 

To the far right of the refrigerator is the 
sink, and between the refrigerator and the 
sink is a convenient work counter. Mrs. 
Page planned this so that she could place 
food here while taking it from or putting 
it into the refrigerator. Her care in plan- 
ning is demonstrated by the fact that she 
has a small stop-board on the worktable 
at the end nearest the refrigerator. This 
keeps utensils from scratching the side of 
the refrigerator, prevents silverware and 
small articles from falling off the end. 

Drawers have been built into the space 
below the worktable for such refrigerator 
supplies as freezing trays, oiled-silk covers, 
and ice-box dishes, as well as for supplying 
storage space for empty cans that are 
eventually to be taken to the basement. A 
cutting board slides out under the counter 
top, and at the base, as around the base of 
all the cupboards, is a recessed toe-rest. 

The sink is a joy indeed! It is one of 
those new divided sinks where you wash in 
one half and drain in the other. There are 
a swinging spout and faucets for hot and 
cold soft water, cold hard water, and a 
spray for scalding or rinsing dishes or for 
washing vegetables. There are drain- 
boards on each side of the sink. 

Double windows have been built above 
the sink. The steam radiator is tucked 
away under the sink here as in the wash- 
room, and under the sink we also find a 
rack on which to hang brushes. 

Most of us place our cupboards for 
dishes at the left of the sink, but as Mrs. 
Page is left-handed, she arranged to have 
her large cupboards for everyday dishes 
on the right. 

There are short wall cupboards near the 
ceiling that hold the utensils which are 
used less commonly. Here we find the 
pressure cooker, the coffee-boiler used for 
threshers, the thermos bottle, and vases. 

The lower cupboards beneath the work 
counter are topped off with numerous 
drawers, one of which is carefully divided 
for everyday silver. Some of the lower cup- 
boards are also used for larger pans and 
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kettles, but even these take on a festive ap- 
pearance with red outer edges on li- 
noleum-lined shelves. 

Another large cutting board slides out 
from under the worktable surface beneath 
the window, and we find well-planned 
drawers in the cabinets built along here. 
One of these drawers is divided with 
spaces for such items as potato-mashers, 
mixing spoons, and beaters. Near this a 
knife rack has been hung inside a cup- 
board door at just the correct height. In 
the same set of cabinets we find a large, 
lined breadbox in the form of a sliding 
drawer, together with several other divided 
drawers which hold the rolling pin and 
other baking equipment. Mrs. Page’s 
pride and joy is the large, lined flour 
drawer which slides out as easily as a 
small silverware drawer (for all drawers 
run on rollers). Another drawer holds dish 
towels; and a large breadboard slides out 
above for the cook to use in making her 
fragrant, homemade bread. 


Her lower cupboard, near the combina- 
tion wood and electric range, is novel. 
Part of it is used for a towel-drier, and the 
remainder of this lower cabinet has been 
divided into narrow, vertical pigeonholes 
that are of different width in order to meet 
the requirements of lids, pie pans, trays, 
and other flatware. This part of the cup- 
board is plywood, and slides out. 

A door beside the range leads into the 
dining-room. Just around the corner from 
this, a buffet-style cabinet has been achieved 
with a recessed table top which holds 
trays, radio, waffle iron, and other items. 

All table and counter surfaces have 
been carefully planned for Mrs. Page’s own 
height and own requirements in order to 
ease working strain. 

Altho the Page family of two sons and 
a daughter have grown up and gone 
away to university and then into fields of 
work of their own, the Page farm is large 
enough to require two hired men in ad- 
dition to Mr. Page, so that it takes hours 
of work each day to prepare food for the 
menfolk. The hours are happily spent 
since the kitchen has been remodeled, for 
Mrs. Page has the satisfaction of having 
systematized and simplified her work. END. 











| | 
“| don't suppose this will be credited 
to my time in the air, will it?” 





CARRVING Days 
ARE QVER 





a This Crane Cabinet Sink 


Installed on Conven- 






tent Payment Plan 


ATER-CARRYING days” 


—days of unnecessary 






Approximately 


per month § 500 


drudgery and inconvenience— 
are over forever, when you install 
a Crane complete water system! 
With this dependable, low-cost 
source of running water, you can 
havea beautiful, step-saving Crane 
sink like the one illustrated ...a 
modern Crane bathroom... the 
healthful comfort of indoor toilet 
facilities... all backed by Crane’s 
85-year reputation for quality! 
Don’t wait—act NOW to get 
the lasting satisfaction of a Crane 
Deep Well, Shallow Well or Jet 
Pump Water System! Crane Qual- 
ity costs less than you think— 
and is available ona con- 
venient budget plan. See 
your Crane dealer soon. 


This Crane Jet Pump System is suitable for deep 
or shallow well service. Price complete with 4 
h.p. motor, controls and 53 gal. pressure tank 
—ready to install on Time Payment Plan, ap- 
proximately per month $5.00. 





CRANE QUALITY 


PRICEO TO FIT YOUR PURSE 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
VALVES * FITTINGS * PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING + PUMPS 
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IF YOU COULD SEE GERMS 


as the microscope “sees” them 


.you'd realize the value of 


CLOROX 
CLEANLINESS! 





Tue MICROSCOPE 
reveals that many a so- 
called “clean” surface is infested with 
invisible germ dangers, indicating the 
vital importance of hygienic cleanliness 
... the type of cleanliness so easily and 
economically provided by Clorox. Ultra- 
refined Clorox has intensified disinfect- 
ing efficiency in laundering and routine 
household cleansing. Clorox also gently 
bleaches white cottons and linens snowy- 
white (brightens fast colors), removes 
numerous stains... and Clorox is free 
from caustic and other harsh substances 
which are damaging to fabrics. Make 
Clorox cleansing a regular health habit 
in your home ... simply follow direc- 
tions on the label. 


“Y 





Copr. 1941, Clorox Chemical Co. 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Mra: 


refined 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES * DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
-. Even Scorch, Mildew 








Books—Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. 
Elaborate and up-to-date tables give average com- 
position of feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they con- 
tain, fertilizing constituents, and feeding standards 
for farm animals. Full discussion of summaries of 
thousands of actual feeding experiments are here 
available for your own information, It is a book that 
contains money-saving and money-making infor- 
mation for every livestock man who will use it. 
Illustrated, 1050 pages,’artificial leather, $5.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 








How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Does your dental plate annoy and bother you by 
rocking and wabbling when you eat, talk or laugh? 
Just sprinkle a littl FASTEETH, the alkaline 
(non-acid) denture powder, on your plate. This 
pleasant powder holds false teeth more firmly in 
place. No gooey, oily, pasty taste or feeling. Mildly 
alkaline, FASTEETH doesn’t sour 
or cause nausea. Also checks gum 
soreness due to chafing of a loose 
plate or to excessive acid mouth. 

Get original alkaline FASTEETH 
at any drug store. Accept no sub- 
stitute. 


ALKALINE DENTAL PLATE POWDER 
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Offer Your Best Self to 


Friendshif 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


SUMMERTIME just dots itself with op- 
portunities for making friendships. When 
you write me of going off to camp, well—I 
just want to rush home, roll up my bed- 
ding, jump into my slack suit, and be off 
with you. 

Camp is just the finest place I can think 
of to tune up and get into running gear for 
offering your best self to friendship. 

Here you have a chance for self-analysis. 
It’s sort of like putting You on a pin, step- 
ping two paces back, and taking an all- 
around look at yourself. 

“Am I peculiar,” you write me, “‘be- 
cause my thoughts go round and round 
with wondering about how I can improve 
myself? How can I keep and make friends?” 

Of course you aren’t peculiar. Teen-agers 
everywhere are concerned with this prob- 
lem (and more adults should be). In this 
camp atmosphere with its sports, camp- 
fires, chummy talks along wooded paths, 
its devotion, its study groups and discus- 
sions, you just can’t help wanting to grow 
to be your finest self. Then at night when 
the rain patters down on the cabin roof, 
and you pull the covers up close (it’s sure 
to rain sometime at camp), then you 
begin to realize that friendship starts with 
understanding yourself. 


To HAVE someone say of you, “‘She is my 
friend,” is a compliment. For friendship 
doesn’t grow overnight; it’s like charm— 
you have to work for it. Friendship de- 
mands loyalty, patience, understanding, 
and sympathy. It asks for sharing thoughts, 
pleasures, gifts, and fun; it asks you to 
share yourself. Expect it to make demands 
of you, because it will. 

There is a difference between friendship 
and being friendly. A friendly attitude 
toward everyone should be cultivated, but 
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develop only those friendships in which you 
find pleasure. Of course you can’t make 

friend of everyone you meet, but you ca! 
have a friendly attitude toward everyone. 

It’s much better to be friendly to many 
and have a few intimate friends—I do: 
mean cliques, for they retard your personal 
development. Cliques usually make gir! 
selfish and narrow. 

Choose friends who have excellent mar 
ners and fine qualities. Since friends hav 
as much influence on character and p¢ 
sonality as environment, it is important ( 
choose someone who will help you become 
your very best self. 


Dow allow any one friend to camp in 
your pathway and expect to be the “onc 
and only” in your life. Many girls write me 
of this problem. ‘‘What shall I do wit! 
this jealous person?”’ you write. I would 
ask her to go places with the group, and ‘ 
plan small parties which include her, 
don’t let her move in bag and lan 
You will do this girl a kindness and teach 
her that the world is wider than just « 
friendship, if you can put a stop to thi 
twosome. 

If someone has smiled at your face 
and talked about you at your back, 
you feel you must steam off, don’t get spit 
ful and think it’s your cue to give he 
good dose of the same medicine. Go to t! 
girl quietly and sincerely, lay the problen 
before her, and talk it over—just you tw 
Don’t allow yourself to become angry. 
Once in awhile, in the name of friendshi 
it’s a kindness to talk things over in the 
cool open, but count to a hundred by ones 
before you start. 

Question after question you write me, 
and I am glad to answer each one. “! 
can’t trust Molly,” [ Continued on page 62 
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We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors. 


Kiddies’ Club. Small, noisy children can 
disrupt any women’s club meeting. Within 
our club there are several mothers who 
bring small children to meetings. They are 
as noisy and active as most youngsters. 
Last meeting I tried a new way of quieting 
the children. I planned a party for them. 
My four-year-old son was host. All large 
toys, such as tricycle and wagon, were re- 
moved to make room for a quiet sand 
table, books, crayons, pencils, paper. The 
dining-room served as their party room 
while we conducted a “childless” meeting 
in the living-room. When refreshments 
were served, the youngsters had theirs in 
their room. The result was marvelous. We 
plan more of these “‘Kiddies’ Clubs,”— 
Mrs. B. K., Stillwater, Okla. 


Washing His Face. Our young son put 
up a terrible fuss every time I washed his 
face and ears. One evening before I started 
washing him he began telling me of some- 
thing that had happened while he was 
playing. He was so intent on what he was 
saying that I finished washing him (ears, 
too!) before he realized it. Now, I manage 
to get him to tell me of his day’s activities 
at cleanup time. It’s much easier for me, 
and he enjoys our little discussions. It won’t 
be long before he’ll be washing himself.— 
Mrs. W, W. S., Monroe, Wis. 


Who Gets the Pig? When there are small 
children in the family, food is often spilled 

the tablecloth. I had to change table- 
cloths so often that I decided something 
should be done. I bought a little china pig 

he 10-cent store and explained to my 
family we were going to play a game when 
ve ate. If anyone spilled any food on the 
tablecloth, the little piggy would stand by 
his plate during that meal. No one wanted 
the pig by his plate because of what it sug- 
gested, and the results were amazing!— 
Mrs. P. H., Napoleon, Ohio. 


vompas Tantrums, Tsk! Tsk! Our three- 
ir-old daughter discovered she could 
gain much attention and sympathy by 
staging a temper tantrum when anything 
didn’t go her way. To correct this we sep- 
ated a corner of the room from the rest 
by a screen and put only a chair in it. The 
hext ume daughter displayed her temper I 
led her to her “crying booth” and calmly 
told her she was to do all her future crying 
her booth by herself. Needless to 
she soon forgot her tantrums,— 

Mrs. P. E. S., Lawrence, Kans. 





Why notshare yourchild-training experiences? 
One dollar will be paid for every successful 
idea published. Address letters to Elizabeth 
Cobb Ellis, Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 





The twin's grandmother learns 
there's a difference between 


and modern child care 


“Just because they’re twins— she spoils 
them twice as much!” 


4é 7 i “7 
spoiling 


1. My mother-in-law was off on her favorite subject again! “I’m not one 
to meddle,” she was saying, “but someone ought to tell Joyce that if 
she doesn’t stop kow-towing to these twins they'll be spoiled for life! 


” 





2. “Now, mother,” Dad Jones said, “you let 
the children bring up their babies in their own 
way.” “Why, I wouldn’t dream of interfer- 
ing,” my mother-in-law exclaimed. “But—my 
word! Special foods, special soap, special this 
and that...” 


3. “And even,” I interrupted, ‘a SPECIAL 
LAXATIVE! Pinkie’s going to get some of it 
right now. I’m not spoiling the twins, Mother 
Jones, I love them too much for that. I’m 
bringing them up exactly as the doctor told 
me to!” 





4. “The doctor says a baby’s system is deli- 
cate. You can’t treat it like an adult’s. Babies 
need things especially designed for them. So of 
course they need a special laxative, too. The 
doctor recommended Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





6. Pinkie took her Fletcher’s Castoria and 
licked the spoon! But Winkie howled ’cause he 


wasn’t getting any! So Mother Jones grinned 
and said if that was the modern way, she'd see 
to it that all her grandchildren get Fletcher’s 


Castoria from now on! 
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5. “The doctor said I’d find Fletcher's Cas- 
toria thorough—yet always mild and safe. It 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so it isn’t likely 
to upset a youngster’s digestion. What’s more 

. the twins are crazy about it. Watch this!” 





HERE iS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Qa+ttTitzhesn CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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I cera ‘T KEEP THISA 


IT’S DOWNRIGHT 
AMAZING 
4 
LOVELY Hostess 
TEASPOONS 
il P FOR ONLY 50c 
Mai coin with 2 Kerr "Self-Sealing” 
& emblems emblems from any Kerr 
Mason Jar Carton or tops 


to and bottoms from any 2 
Kerr Mason Cap Cartons or 
tops and bottoms from any 
4 Kerr Mason Lid Cartons 


Take Your Choice! 


yours now 


KERR Glass Mig. Corp. 
Dept. 470, Meriden, Conn. 
You can build 
a complete set 
of this beauti- 
ful silverplate 
START Now 
Tate Mer io vols tn ony State 
Gi poonibites ov reciricies by low. 
Easy 


BUYER'S PREFERENCE 


A 
24 p. New Reci or 
REE Edition of “Modern Home- 
maker”... full instructions. Tell 
your friends, they'll like it too. (Buy Kerr 
Jars and Caps they ARE best.) 
KERR MASON JAR CO. 
470 Title Ins. Bidg. Los Angeles or 
Gon 470, Sand Springs, Okla. 





HOLLYWOOD 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will make a beautiful PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement of any pegs. Bm 
kodak oh otal print, or negative to 5 x 7 inch 
Please include color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
rompt information on a natural, life-like color en- 
argement ina FREE FRAME to set on the table or 
dresser. Your original returned with your FREE 
PROFESSIONAL enlargement. Please send 10c for 
return mailing—Act quick 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


6777 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. 88, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 














CORNS Go Fast! 


Doctor’s New Double - Quick Relief 
New Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 


stantly stop shoe friction; lift shoe pressure. Relief 
is then immediate. These thin, soft-as-down, sooth- 
ing, protective cushioning pads ease new or 
tight shoes ... positively 
prevent corns, sore toes. 
Separate Medications in- 
cluded for speedily removing 
corns or callouses. Cost but 
a trifle. Get a box today! 


NEW Szer- 


D! Scholls Zino pads 
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Offer Your Best Self 
to Friendship 


[ Continued from page 60 ] 


you write; “‘she is two-faced. What shall I 
do?” “I make friends but I can’t keep 
them.” On and on the questions go, punc- 
tuated with stories like the following: 

“I came late to club meeting one day, 
and as I was removing my wraps in an 
adjoining room, I heard the girls talking 
about Jane, an absent member. The com- 
ments were unkind. They discussed her 
clothes, her family, her hair-do, and boy- 
friends. 

**Jane was just an acquaintance of mine, 
but I stepped into the room and asked if I 
might add a word. Then with my heart in 
my mouth I said: ‘Jane isn’t here to defend 
herself, so I take the liberty of telling you 
that I think it isn’t fair to take advantage 
of her like this. Jane should have a chance 
to protect herself. Anyhow, gossip certainly 
lowers our club standards.’ ” 

It took courage to take Jane’s place— 
real courage; but a first requirement of 
friendship is good old-fashioned loyalty. 


xk * 


One of my greatest joys in writing this 
teen-age page is the feeling I have of help- 
ing you solve your personal problems. 
Many of you write and apologize for asking 
me to answer your questions. I am glad to 
help you, so please do feel free to write. (Of 
course your letters are my most confiden- 
tial property!)—G. M. J. 











Patriotic Fashion 


Drart crochet hook and thread to 
the creation of clever little patriotic ac- 
cessories like these. Uncle Sam’s familiar 
star-banded hat, historic Liberty Bell, the 
USA insignia—all are for your proud 
wearing on suit, coat, or dress. Easy 
crochet stitches, make the trio. For 9221 
send 10 cents to Successful Farming, Dept. 
C-61, Des Moines, Iowa. If you wish, 
you may obtain with the directions suf- 
ficient thread for making two each of the 
hat, bell, and insignia for 25 cents. 
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TEETHING PAINS 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 


Waen your baby suffers from 
teething pains, justrub a fewdrops 
of Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on 
the sore, tender, little gums and 
the pain will be relieved promptly. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is 
the prescription of a famous baby 
specialist and has been used by 
mothers for over fifty years. One 
bottle is usually enough for one 
baby forthe entire teething period. 





Just rub it on the gums 


DR. HAND’S 


TEETHING LOTION 


Buy it from your druggist today 





COMFORT | 


We know from long experience 
that a weary traveler is interested 
more in comfort than anything else. 
That's why the Rome specializes 
in spacious, home-like rooms, with 
good beds and friendly service. 
Also fine food in the Bar 

Grill and Coffee Shop. HOTEL 











Don't Say o- CCH 
Say Gand me-Quick: 


That’sthenew way tosayfinger bandage 
—Band-me-Quick! Just wrap around at 
tension you want, and it 

Sticks to Itself but Not to You! 
Stays on without binding, even in water. 
Keeps out dirt and allows air to enter. 
Can be removed instantly without pull- 
ing skin or hair. Leaves sno gummy stain. 
Band-me-Quick is 4%” x 9’, strong, but 
thin and light—a marvelous comfort. 
Medicated pad. Used by physicians. 
Atall Drug Counters in U.S. and Canada 

Twenty for 25¢ 

Band-me-Quick is made of GAUZTEX the white 
surgical gauze that sticks to itself but not to 
you. A host of users buy GAUZTEX in rolls of 
various widths and lengths— 10¢ and up. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST for 


ry 41> eee 











What Can 4-H Do 
for Me? 


[ Continued from page 55 | 


adviser of La Salle County. The assistant 
got another job; Cap took over his work 
with the 4-H organizations in the county, 
took a couple of leaves to finish up college. 
Then came an assistant editorship of Prairie 
Farmer (he had done a good job in putting 
on a conference in his county, and-a maga- 
zine brass-hat noticed it), and after that the 
directorship of publicity for the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. 

Another Illinoisienne, Dorothy Mc- 
Gaughey of Macon County, went to camp 
in ’°28. After conversation with one of the 
Club leaders there, she threw overboard 
her previous decision for a liberal arts de- 
gree and, as she put it, “‘saw the advan- 
tages in a home economics course and the 
possibilities for carrying on with some of 
the things already started in Club work.” 
The state lost an English teacher, gained a 
good home ec instructor—and then came 
that long-awaited vacancy on the state 
Club staff. “‘I hadn’t been on the 4-H staff 
long until I met a bachelor on the boys’ 
4-H staff; he convinced me that we could 
do more for 4-H working together.’’ Once 
again the state lost a 4-H staff member, 
gained a good homemaker and ardent 
“civilian” backer of the clover leaf. The 
young bachelor was Frank Mynard, 
specialist in Junior Club Work, known to 
every delegate to the Chicago Congress. 


Tue list is endless and endlessly interest- 
ing: doctors, county agents, HDA’s, 
scientists, explorers, soldiers, sailors, and, 
above all, darn good farmers. No matter 
who they are or what they are doing now, 
you can bet they have kept that ideal of 
service they had while 4-H members. And 
let me point out again that those who have 
had the most enthusiastic reception by the 
world are those who have given the most 
enthusiastic reception to the projects of 
their organizations on the farm. Clarence 
Ropp (a chap who has carved out quite a 
niche for himself in his local community 
and Farm Bureau work) puts it this way: 
“To you Club members today who find 
the going difficult, who find your fancies 
turning toward things which may mar the 
building of your personality, I ask that you 
continue at the job you have begun under 
the 4-H flag. In completing that job you 
are laying the foundation for a better com- 
munity, nation, and a better YOU.” 








“| wish you hadn't started letting 
the neighbors use our phone!’ 





“It’s so fine and white— 
yel cleans quick as a wink!” 


If, like many women, you've thought a 
cleanser had to be coarse or gritty in order 
to be quick—you’re in for a big surprise 
the first time you use Bon Ami. For Bon Ami 
cleans quickly without depending on harsh 
ingredients. As a result, it doesn’t scratch 
porcelain. Instead, it actually leaves your 
bathtuband kitchensink with a high, glossy 
polish. Millions of women depend on it for <=] 


all their cleaning. Try Bon Ami! 


Bon Ami 


aoe things easy to clean 





“hasn't 
scratched 








ka—Nut Growers Handbook, by Carroll D. Bush, is a 1941 model of information on the subject of 
growing the various kinds of nuts that an American farmer can grow. This comes at a time when every one 
of us is interested in something that will turn idle land into productive use. Illustrated, 185 pages, cloth. 
Price $1.75. Send money to Successful Farming. 








KATE SMITH SAYS: 





GLAD NEWS 
FOR WISE WOMEN! 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


WOW ONLY 
/0¢ FOR 72 LB. 


Maine power! 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
OW Att Sizes! 
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For several years Mrs. August Loh- 
mann, busy mother of three sons and 
three daughters, has had one of the 
highest-producing flocks in Minnesota. 
In 1940, her average of 219 eggs per 
hen for 200 hens topped all farm-flock 
records in the state. Even higher was 
her 222-egg average in 1939. And in 
1938, the average was 212. In fact, the 
production figures have told a gratify- 
ing story ever since a detailed record 
was begun in 1932. 

Curiosity about what makes a top- 
flight farm flock inspired us to visit the 
114-acre Lohmann farm in Goodhue 
County. While Mrs. Lohmann wasn’t 
expecting visitors, everything was in 
spick-and-span order. How did she 
find time to keep a champion flock, 
with a busy home and a large family? 
Mrs. Lohmann seemed amused. “‘We 
keep the flock and make it profitable 
so we can afford the children,” she 
said, smiling. That was all, and it 
seemed like a good answer. 

Mrs. Lohmann’s flock last year, 
when it was Minnesota’s highest pro- 
ducing, made a profit above all ex- 
penses (except labor) of $1.39 per hen. 
Here was nearly $25 a month profit 
the year around from a relatively small 
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Want a really profitable farm flock? Then you'll do 


well to ponder the “working plans’ Mrs. August 


Lohmann followed last year when her 200 White 


flock. Furthermore, nearly 20,000 
pounds of home-raised feeds were used 
and charged at one cent a pound. 
That’s about $200 of farm-grain sales 
made thru the birds. 

How does she do it? What are the 
“working plans” she used to produce 
her champion farm flock? 

For one thing, Mrs. Lohmann fed 
heavier than average last year. Her 
birds got 71 pounds of scratch and 70 
pounds of mash each during the year. 
While the feed cost of slightly over $2 
per hen seems comparatively high, the 
feed cost per dozen eggs was low. It 
amounted to only 11 cents and includ- 
ed the cost of raising the chicks. 


Many more winter eggs were ob- 
tained than the average farm flock 
produces. From November to Febru- 
ary, inclusive, her birds laid 83 eggs 
per hen (over 69-percent production). 
There was little relaxation in summer. 
Profitable production was kept up 
during hot weather; and from July to 
October the hens laid an average of 
55 eggs each. Mrs. Lohmann says she 
believes she can improve summer pro- 
duction further by feeding still more 
mash and by keeping the birds con- 
fined more than she has in the past. 
Baby chick losses were only six and 
one-half percent. In mortality of ma- 
ture hens, the record shows 16)4 per- 
cent loss. While that is average, Mrs. 
Lohmann is not satisfied. She has late- 
ly made a decrease in mature-bird 
mortality by feeding more oats, and 
she believes closer culling, particularly 
of pullets at the time they enter the 
laying house in the fall, will further 
reduce losses. 
“T think one should cull pullets 


Leghorns were highest producing in all Minnesota 


By Walter Hunt 





ruthlessly when they come off range,”’ 
Mrs. Lohmann said. “Eliminate those 
that aren’t fat and well developed, and 
that show themselves to be slow layers 
Look for and keep the bright-eyed 
pullets—those with shoe-button eyes, 
soft combs, and healthy-looking skin.” 

No evidence can be found that there 
ever were serious losses on this farm 
due to disease. Careful sanitation is 
the big reason. For example, since 
contaminated soil might be tracked 
in, Mrs. Lohmann never enters the 
brooder house without removing her 
rubbers and leaving them outside at 
the door. 

Late in Feb- [ Continued on page 74 
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Swarm-control in a good season fills the supers. We can't 
do very much about the season, but here's the how of 
swarm-control in the apiary, producing surplus like this 









MoreHoney 


From ’Non-Swarming ‘Bees 


M. )ST beekeepers who have only a 
few hives get a thrill when their bees 
swarm. They proudly set out a new 
hive, happy in the thought that their 
holdings have been increased. 

The fact is that every time a bee- 
keeper’s colonies swarm he does not 
gain, but loses. The basic purpose of 
beekeeping is to secure honey, not to 
get an increase of non-productive bees. 

Beekeepers with a few colonies would 
be wise to take a tip from commercial 
beekeepers who must produce good 
crops in order to stay in the business. 
One of the main tasks of commercial 
beemen is to curb swarming in late 
spring and early summer. There are 
many methods for controlling swarm- 
ing, some of them too complex to be 
practical. Probably the most simple 
and widely used method is to destroy 
the queen cells at least every eight 
days. Destroying the cells twice will 
usually discourage the swarming in- 
stinct; or probably more true, the com- 
ing of the heavy honey flow diverts 
the bees’ attention from swarming. 


SWARM cells are usually clustered on 
the bottom edge of the combs and are 
more numerous than supersedure cells, 
which are usually attached higher up 
on the side of the comb. However, we 
usually destroy all cells found during 
the swarming season, as many times a 
colony will construct supersedure cells 
toreplace a failing queen and suddenly 
decide to swarm instead. If they really 
desire to supersede their old queen 
they are permitted to do so after the 
main honey flow has ended in the lat- 
ter part of August. But if they fail to 
supersede a failing queen at that time 
they are requeened artificially. 

Some stocks of bees are much less 





By Clarence Tontz 


inclined to swarm than others. Con- 
trary to common belief, bees do not 
necessarily swarm because they be- 
come crowded with honey. On several 
occasions the writer has seen high-pro- 
ducing colonies become clogged with 
honey during the swarming season, yet 
they had no queen cells built. As a 
rule, the strong colonies that produce 
the most are the least likely to swarm. 

In recent years, bees have been bred 
not only for productivity but for gentle- 
ness. We had one particular apiary of 
high-producing colonies that was also 
the gentlest among several hundred 
colonies. We could work them in any 
kind of weather with scarcely a sting. 
However, in a few of the other apiaries 
of dark hybrids, the stinging was so in- 
tense on cool, cloudy days that we had 
to leave the work unfinished on several 
occasions. 


To GUARD against swarming, one 
should clip the queen’s wings on one 
side. Then if the colony should swarm 
the clipped queen will crawl out the 
entrance; but since she cannot fly, the 
bees will be forced to return to the 
hive. If the swarm cells are not de- 
stroyed they will hatch and again the 
colony will swarm. However, this time 
the old queen will remain behind and 
the hatched virgin queens will go out 
with the bees. 

In one instance in our apiaries, two 
separate clusters of bees from one hive 
settled in a tree. Each cluster had a 
virgin queen. In the parent hive we 
destroyed several queen cells just about 
to hatch. In cases of this type, each 
virgin as she emerges leads out a small 
cluster of bees. It is believed that the 
last after-swarm to leave the hive is 
accompanied by all the virgins remain- 





ing. Several times we have found as 
many as four virgin queens in one of 
these after-swarms. 


In CASES like this it is not feasible to 
destroy the virgins and shake the bees 
off in front of the hive because it is 
difficult to find and destroy all the 
virgins; and the next day they are 
likely to swarm again and be lost to 
the beekeeper. We put the occasional 
swarm that we have of this type in a 
hive, and they usually settle down to 
work, all virgins but one being elimi- 
nated. 

Bees, if unchecked, usually swarm 
when they are at the peak of their pop- 
ulation, just before the main honey 
flow. If they swarm, then the strong 
force is divided into two comparatively 
weak forces which of necessity will use 
most of their workers to build up the 
population on the honey flow instead 
of for the honey flow. 


Ir IS TRUE that sometimes when a 
colony swarms both the parent colony 
and the new swarm will store some 
surplus honey, but this occurs only in 
seasons of unusually good honey flows. 
However, the strong colony that does 
not swarm will store much more honey 
than the two weaker colonies com- 
bined. Many colonies of bees have lost 
their lives from starvation as a result of 
swarming in a poor season. The poorer 
the season, the greater should be the 
restriction on swarming. 

A hive of bees, whether it produces 
400 pounds of honey or no honey 
whatever, requires about the same 
amount of labor and equipment. It is 
good beekeeping to have a strong force 
of bees in a hive, and better beekeeping 
to keep them in there for production. 
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the Heavens too! 


o farmer studies the crop 

forecasts more closely than 
do the railroads. An inch of rain at 
just the right time may mean five 
more bushels of wheat per acre to 
the farmer—to the railroads it 
means that thousands of addi- 
tional cars must be provided for 
that section. 


Only last year, production of win- 
ter wheat in some sections jumped 
68% ahead of early estimates 
when late rains drenched the prin- 
cipal producing states. 


As threshing time draws near, the 
railroads plan their strategy as 
carefully as a general staff plots a 
military campaign. Armies of cars 
are marched into position. Every- 
thing must be ready when the 
grain starts to flow out of the com- 
bines because the grain-producing 
states can store only a fraction of 
their crop, while modern methods 
in harvesting and marketing have 
compressed shipments into shorter 
and sharper peak movements, 


This year the problem threatens 
to be exceptionally difficult. A 
bumper crop now, with a heavy 


carry-over still in the elevators, 
will create a strong temptation to 
use cars for storage, but the rail- 
roads count on prompt loading and 
unloading in moving the crop. 


Only the railroads with their own 
vast network of steel highways and 
their reserves of equipment could 
possibly handle a movement of 
such magnitude. In the great grain 
belt of the Midwest there are some 
30,000 miles of feeders, branch 
lines which find their chief use 
when the crops move. Without 
these lines to carry their produce 
quickly and economically to mar- 
ket, millions of acres of fertile, 
profitable farm land might as well 
be given back to the Indians. 





SS 


ONE YEAR’S GRAIN 
RAIL SHIPMENTS 


s 
WHEAT— 742,818,334 bushels 
or 489,446 cars 
e 
CORN—369,363,893 bushels or 
243,719 cars 
* 
OATS—170,816,062 bushels 
or 83,658 cars 





















SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD —SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... Ask your local ticket agent! 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, washington,p.c. 
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What's New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 8 


Tile. Both clay and concrete tile can be 


well made, so a choice rests upon the manu- 
facturer and not on material, according to 


studies made at Purdue University, Indi- 
ana. Farmers are urged before buying to 
require manufacturers to show evidence of 
recent tests of their tile. Standards have 
been set up and every responsible manu- 
facturer strives to meet them. “Farm” 
quality tile is not good enough, and one 
should demand “standard”’ quality at the 
very least. “‘Extra’”’ tile can usually be ob- 
tained for the same price as the poorer tile 


Guaranteed to elevate three tons of cut for- 
age to a height of 59 feet in 10 mirutes, this 
grain- and roughage-blower includes a molas- 
ses pump. For use with field forage-harvester 


Potato Insects. A new method for control- 
ling potato insects which is especially well 
adapted to the need of the small grower 
has been developed by entomologists at 
Iowa State College. It has been found that 
sulphur dust is as effective against the 
principal insects attacking potatoes in the 
Midwest—the potato leaf hopper, the 
potato flea beetle, and the Colorado potato 
beetle—as the 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture 
has proved to be. 

The sulphur dust is prepared by mixing 
100 pounds of 325-mesh sulphur with eight 
pounds of calcium arsenate. The powder is 
then applied at the rate of 25 pounds to the 
acre with a power or hand duster. The dust 
should be applied while the air is still and 
there is considerable dew on the plants. 
Applications should be made at i0- to 12- 
day intervals. The cost of the dusting ma- 
terial is about $4 per hundred pounds, 
which would make the cost of the material 
and labor of putting it on about $1.20 an 
acre for one dusting. 


Alfalfa. Seed-growers and experiment 
station plant-breeders are speeding up 
efforts to bring out for general distribution 
a new variety of alfalfa they believe will be 
useful in many sections where wilt is taking 
a heavy toll of this crop. The new one is 4 
Turkestan development containing a num- 
ber of other strains, and is known at pres- 
ent as A136. It is resistant to wilt and 1s 
productive. Tests have shown it winter- 
hardy in Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana. Sul- 
ficient seed increase has not been obtained 
for distribution. [ Continued on page // 
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A Milk-Price Plan 
That Really Works! 


[ Continued from page 15 } 


April, and 20 in May and June. Proceeds 
are pooled, and for each month all pro- 
ducers receive an average price. 

The test of the flexible price plan is, by 
its nature, its workability under conditions 
of changing prices. Illustration of its re- 
sponsiveness to such conditions in the 
Chicago milkshed was found in the fall of 
1939 when, owing to the outbreak of war 
in Europe, improved demand resulted in a 
sharp rise in butter prices and an imme- 
diate increase of 18 cents in the code price 
for condensery milk. Since under the flexi- 
ble price plan the price of market milk in 
the Chicago area is tied to the price of but- 
ter and condensery milk, the changing 
economic conditions were immediately 
reflected in higher producer prices. 

Similarly, reduction in butter prices 
from 37 cents a pound in December 1937 
to 25 cents a pound in June 1938 were im- 
mediately reflected in lower prices to pro- 
ducers. In the opinion of some dairy lead- 
ers, the use of this plan prevented a milk 
strike in the Chicago area in 1938, because 
the producers, or at least a sufficient num- 
ber of them, knew that the principal cause 
of the lower milk prices was lower butter 
prices, and in turn general economic con- 
ditions—not unreasonable demands on the 
part of those buying their product. 

Skeptics of the plan say, “‘Yes, the butter- 
plus plan apparently is working all right in 
the Chicago area, but that is no proof that 
it will work anywhere else.” 

The fact of the matter is that the flexible 
price plan is already being used in cities all 
over the United States. On the eastern 
coast the butter-plus method for establish- 
ing producer prices is used in New York 
City. In California, butter-plus prices are 
established for market milk by state law. 
In-between cities other than Chicago 
which use this plan include St. Louis, 
Louisville, Rockford, and Bloomington. 

Since the butter-plus plan operates in 
the interest of consumers, is fair to both 
producers and distributors, and workable 
in practice, it is likely that many more 
markets will adopt it within the next few 
years, and thereby help to remove some of 
the irritants that are causing chronic un- 
rest in the dairy industry. END. 
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METAL BINS—The Government 
bought metal bins last year . .. proof 
that metal units are a good invest- 
ment. They can be quickly and easily 
erected, and moved later if you do 
not own your farm. 











CRIBS TOO— Metal cribs will not 
warp, crack or rot. They are designed 
to properly dry out and cure ear corn. 








AND HAY -CONTAINERS — Metal hay- 
containers end the risk of a hay fire 
in an old-style, two-story barn, with 
possible loss of your livestock. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


1381 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me information on () Grain bin, capacity —— 
; O Hay-container, capacity 
. Also send me the valuable booklet, “The Care and Use of Sheet 


crib, capacity ; CF Silo, capacity 








Metal on the Farm.” 
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5 RISKS 


To lose a year’s crop is quite a 
setback. So more and more 
farmers are turning to metal 
buildings. These minimize five 
hazards of stored crops: 


1. A metal bin or crib is fire- 
proof. 


2. When properly grounded, it is 
lightning-proof. 


3. It stoutly resists windstorms. 


4. It is engineered against bulg- 
ing from stored crops that may 
damage other types of buildings. 


5. Rats cannot reach the feed. This 
means an important saving. Gov- 
ernment records show that rat dam- 
age alone may run as high as 20 per 
cent on a poorly stored corn crop. 


Your dollars go farther when 
your bins, cribs, silos and hay- 
containers are made of ARMCO 
special quality sheet metals. They 
are made with all the care that 
has long been associated with 
the famous ARMCO name. Over 
a period of 35 years, ARMCO 
sheet metals have been proving 
their worth on American farms. 

Ask your dealer about storage 
buildings made of ARMCO spe- 
cial quality sheet metals—or use 
the handy coupon to get more 
facts, and a free copy of “The 
Care and Use of Sheet Metal on 
the Farm.” 
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THIS New Free Book 


SETTLES YOUR PROBLEM 


KINSEY 








“THE KINSEY 


**How to choose a memorial’’ answers all 
questions inthis important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, comme fy cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book. 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now. Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
Corp., 210 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE KINSEY — One of many new exclusive Rock 
of Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 
Satisfaction. 


fair ROCK 


AGES 


ATTA ALLS 


Why Wait ? - cet 








RUNNING WATER 
RIGHT AWAY! 


No use to wait longer — running 
water pays big profits in extra eggs, 
» extra milk, extra weight on beef and 
hogs. Also cuts down chores and 
gives fire protection. In the home 

, it saves drudgery of lug- 
* ging water, lightens house- 
work and makes inside toi- 
lets and bathroom possible. 


give automatic, uninterrupted 
service at low cost. Shallow well 
system lifts water up to 28 feet.s 
Deep well educer system lifts water 
i feet. Only one more, part. ™ dese 
argest capacities, se priming. Burks er System 
Write for free catalog and prices. for Deep Wells 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 182 Elk St.. DECATUR, ILL. 


EMPIRE eives you 
8 MILKING HANDS } 


Milk quicker with less help. Leading 
dairymen say EMPIRE not only saves 
time and work but also increases produc- 
tion. Modeled after the natural 
action of a calf, EMPIRE gives 
a normal, comfortable milking 
morning and night, day in and 
day out. A 12-year-old child 
can do your milking. SEND 
POSTAL TODAY for proof 
of EMPIRE performance. 
Address Dept, S-2. 


EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE CO. 
West Chester, Pa. « 159 Brook St., Elgin, Ill. 


Field to Stacker, Barn or T 




















































Write for catalog ond p 
Tractor Sweeprakes made 
Tractors, = the thing for sweeping grain shocks 
or any kind of hay; also Wood and 

and Horse-drawn Sweep 





WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO,, Bor 75, Hastings, Rebraska 
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Weed-Free Pastures 


and wind erosion, for water that is held 
where it falls does not remove soil par- 
ticles, and moist soil does not blow. In 
1937, with no seeding other than that done 
by Nature, little bluestem, blue grama, 
side oats grama, and other native grasses 
reappeared on the pastures as if by magic. 
Fertilizer was added and, with but little 
aid from a mowing machine, the grasses 
crowded weeds off the pastures. 


On A meadow-pasture on the Watkins 
farm, the story of grass’s crowding weeds 
went into reverse back in 1934 when a 
spark from the tender box of a locomotive 
started a fire in dry grass that had been 
left for protective winter cover and early- 
spring grazing. The December fire caused 
June weeds. Grasses were killed and 
weakened until they could give the weeds 
but little competition. It took Watkins 
three years to get rid of the weeds and to 
get native grasses back in good stands. 
So serious is fire on grassland that many 
farmers keep fire lanes plowed on their 
pastures and meadows adjacent to high- 
ways. These plowed strips furnish protec- 
tion against the motorist’s cigarette. 
Weeds are plants of a lower order than 
grasses, can thrive where grasses cannot. 
In Nature, without man’s interference, 
weeded areas become grassed areas. The 
change may be quite slow. Often it is. But 
as the soil is built up in fertility, grasses 
crowd out weeds. However, where over- 
grazing cr burning or other things are done 
that damage grass plants, weeds crowd out 
the grasses. This explains why abused 
pastures are nearly always weed-filled 
pastures. Proper soil treatment, mowing, 
controlled grazing, and fire prevention are 
practices that help create conditions favor- 
able to grasses and unfavorable for weeds. 
Cultivation of pasture areas badly in- 
fested with weeds for a year or two before 
putting the areas back to grass has been 
found by many farmers to be a practical 
method of weed-destruction. For example, 
Kalina (mentioned above) used with suc- 


[ Continued from page 


cess this method of getting rid of weeds on 
his pasture land where grass stands were 
poorest. He plowed 20 acres of weed-in- 
fested land, harrowed it, and seeded it to 
wheat in the spring of 1938. The following 
fall he seeded a mixture of brome and al- 
falfa, 10 pounds of brome and three pou: 
of alfalfa per acre. Mowing and protection 
of the area from overgrazing soon had 
native grasses on their way to recover 
On land being taken out of cultivati 

the growth of temporary pasture crops has 
been found helpful in weed-eradication. In 
retiring from cultivation nine eroded 
acres of his 270-acre Kingman County 
farm, A. R. Carrick seeded them to sweet 
clover and rye. Sweet clover was sown 
alone in the spring of 1937 on a well-pre- 
pared seedbed. Rye was seeded with the 
clover crop in the fall of 1938. Rye pro- 
vided erosion-control *cover for the land 
during the winter and furnished protection 
to the volunteer sweet clover plants the 
following spring. The clover and rye pro- 
tected from overgrazing and improved the 
fertility of the soil; and native grasses have 
gradually established themselves. 


§ 


Aws to keeping weeds off temporary 
pastures are proper selection of sites, good 
seedbed preparation, and the use of weed- 
free seeds. Supplementary pasture crops 
following row crops kept free of weeds are 
not likely to suffer heavy weed infestations 
—not if the seed of the supplementary 
pasture crops contains no weed seed. 
Weeds are good indicators of pasture- 
management. When they are present on 
pastures that have been weed-free, they 
point toward overgrazing, drought, or 
other abuses just as surely as a barometer 
reading in the middle 20’s indicates an 
approaching storm. In the battle between 
weeds and grasses, a little assistance given 
the grasses often will lead to victory. And a 
combination of aids like restricted grazing, 
fire prevention, erosion-control, moisture- 
conservation, soil-improvement, and mow- 
ing will spell victory for the grasses. END 






























“I'd advise Monsieur not to linger too long over his food” 
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A New, Low-Cost 
Hog House 
[ Continued from page 18 | 


space out of the north-south corner pens. 

[The frame is very economical, strong, 
and easy to build. Studding and rafters are 
of two-by-four material, while the posts 
along the feed alley are four inches by four 
inches and exactly nine feet six inches long. 
The side-wall studdings are only two feet 
three inches long. Since the frame is well 
suited to the use of vertical siding, an edge- 
grained, one-by-six-inch car siding is sug- 
gested, A moisture-barrier paper and wood 
sheathing may be used on the inside walls 
and underside of the roof. In the colder 
climates the space between the rafters and 
between the studding may be insulated to 
make the house drier and more comfort- 
able. Double doors for the hogs are also 
shown for cold climates, tho these may be 
eliminated in the less severe locations. The 
ventilation system will work in colder cli- 
mates only if the house is thoroly insulated. 
Ventilation is provided by opening and 
closing the windows, which should be 
equipped as shown with hinges at the top. 
A latch or catch which can be released 
is one stands on the feed alley floor holds 
the window securely in the closed position. 
Opening adjustments can be easily made 
by means of a rope and a pulley with a 
locking device such as is sometimes used 
for holding curtains at a desired height. 
The windows should fit well; perhaps 
weather stripping will be advisable so they 
will not fit too snug to open if the sash 
should become moist. Windows will be 
opened according to the use being made of 
the house, the season, and temperature; but 
if they are to keep the house dry, some 
windows must be open at least partly at 
all times the house is in service. 


Tae pens are shown with wood overlays 
under the nests for the comfort of the pigs. 
These overlays will give best results if they 
are built in panels and are locked in place 
by the partitions. The partitions on each 
side are easily removed to make larger pens 
for farrowing or other purposes. The pig- 
fenders should also be removable so the 
pen partitions may be more easily stored 
and so pig-brooders may be used. If pig- 
brooders: are to be used, a convenience 
outlet and light with pull chain, located 
over every pair of pens, will be a big help. 


For farrowing during cold weather, the 
pig-brooder, heated with a 150- or 200- 
watt electric bulb and reflector, will keep 
the pigs comfortable and very much alive, 
while the house may be kept ventilated 


without danger from low temperatures or 
drafts. Commercial pig-brooders and 
plans for making them are available for 
those having electricity. 

Considering low cost and high service- 
ability, we believe this house will give the 
pork-producer a generous return for mate- 
rials and time. Blueprints and a list of 
materials will be mailed you as outlined in 
the offer on page 18. END. 





A CORDING to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, now celebrating its 
5th anniversary, 600,000 match flames 
are struck every minute—one good reason 
for $100,000,000 worth of farm fire loss 
yearly. Answer? .Use Underwriters-tested 
matches and remember: matches don’t 
think with their heads, but you should! 
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Send for the 
FREE BOOK! 


\ 


Describes the4-Square 
Farm Building Ser- 
vice, points out the 
money-saving fea- 
tures of 4-Square 
Lumber and shows 
how engineers design 
for greater efficiency 
and greater economy. 
There’s a new way to 
build and this book 
describes how youcan 
et better buildings 
or less money. 
Copyright 1941, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Compeny 
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You’re right, Bill, it’s all 
4-Square, from plans to 
4-SQUARE LUMBER! 


What Mr. Roberts means by an “‘‘all 4-Square barn”’ is 
this. He selected his plans from the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service, got the free Blue Prints and Specifica- 
tions, bought 4-Square Lumber according to the mate- 
rial list. He saved time in erection, eliminated material 


waste and got a stronger, longer lasting barn. 


Agricultural engineers designed 216 buildings and 
equipment in the 4-Square Farm Building Service. In 
not one design have they overbuilt, but they have pro- 
vided buildings that adequately and economically meet 


the needs for which they are intended. 


Improved 4-Square Lumber fits these plans economi- 
cally. It comes in exact lengths and sizes which elimi- 
nate needless sawing, fitting and material waste. Its 
ends and edges are already squared. This feature makes 
for tight joints and full bearing. The Rilco continuous, 
laminated rafter, running from foundation to roof peak, 
simplifies erection and gives a stronger, windproof 


building. 
TRY 4-SQUARE LUMBER 


The next time you need lumber, try the improved, 
ready-to-use 4-Square Lumber. It is available in a vari- 
ety of species for every building need — Douglas Fir, 
Idaho White Pine, West Coast Hemlock, Ponderosa Pine, 
Western Red Cedar — and there is a grade to suit your 
pocketbook. See your 4-Square Dealer. Look over his 
stocks of 4-Square Lumber. Select the species and grade 
you need. Work with it. Discover how much better you 
can build with improved, ready-to-use 4-Square Lumber. 





FULL BEARING 





-LU 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 
2073 First National Bank Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Send free book “‘Greater Farm Profits from Better Farm Buildings” 
I want to build 


THE 4-SQUARE FARM BUILDING SERVICE 


216 designs of Farm Buildings and Equipment 
designed by agricultural engineers — complete 
with blue prints and specifications. There is 
a size and type of building to suit your pro- 
gram and preference at a big dollar saving. 
Examine it at your 4-Square Lumber Dealer. 
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It’s HARD to tell... but 


YOU CAN GUESS whether the 


serial number on a dollar bill inside 
your pocket is odd or even, and be 
right about half the time. But 
your chances of picking a future 
opera star, while she is still sing- 
ing ‘“‘Songs for Little People,” are 
about as good as your chances of 
guessing correctly the complere serial 
number on the bill. 


But you don’t have to depend on 
guesswork or luck . . . when you 
want to select a winning oil for 
your motor. You have facts to help 
solve the problem. Here they are: 


To fit varying preferences and 
pocketbooks, Phillips refines a num- 
ber of oils. But if you want our best 
oil, you need have no question or 


Phillips Finest Quality 
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EASY to pick a winning oil 





For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


doubt because Phillips speaks out 
plainly. Tells you frankly that 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our finest 
quality . . . the highest grade and 
greatest value : . . among all the 
oils we offer. 

When you are replacing winter- 
worn lubricant, or whenever you 
make the 1,000-mile change, remem- 
ber the easy way to pick a winner 


is to ask for Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 
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Shop and Sport 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


lowance of grain in addition to the regular 
ration of late-fall pasture and forage. This 
extra feeding was carried out for two weeks 
before the ewes were allowed to run with 
the purebred Hampshire ram that was 
being used on the big farm flock. 

The project ewes got no fancy feed dur- 
ing the winter months. They lived on sweet 
clover hay mostly, with a good-quality 
corn and cane silage as an appetizer. Hay 
was fed twice a day and the silage once 
Iodized salt and mineral were provided to 
guard against any food deficiencies in the 
roughage. The sheep got their exercise by 
ranging around the farm. 


Jusr before lambing and for some weeks 
after, the ewes were fed some extra grain 
to increase the milk flow which is so im- 
portant in getting the youngsters off to a 
fast start. Lyle was not satisfied with this, 
however. He constructed a creep where 
the lambs could have their own private 
cafeteria without interference from the 
older sheep. 

“It is surprising how soon the little 
lambs begin to nibble grain,” he says. “‘If 
you give them a chance they will take 
quite a bit of extra feed. I think this is very 
important in giving them a good start 
before they can make much use of pasture.” 

There was no coddling of the lambs in 
the summer feeding program that brought 
them to an average weight of 95.5 pounds 
in 135 days. They ran with the rest of the 
flock most of the time—but that meant 
plenty of good pasture, clean water, and 
cool shade. 

Drought was rather severe in the Hallock 
vicinity last summer—but the lambs did 
not want for feed. After a monthon brome 
grass pasture, the flock went on sweet 
clover. When this began to give out, Walter 
Clow decided that it would be good man- 
agement to let the sheep harvest an oat 
field which had been somewhat stunted in 
growth by lack of rain. The result was 
gratifying. The lambs made sensational 
gains. Clow says the whole flock made the 
best growth he has seen in 15 years of 
lamb-raising. 


From the oat field the sheep went into 
second-growth sweet clover which brought 
them thru late summer and into the fall. 

On September 7 the 21 project lambs 
were weighed in by 4-H Club Leader 
Verta A. Johnson at 2,048.5 pounds. Be- 
cause the project had run a few days over- 
time, the official 135-day weight was cal- 
culated at 2,006 pounds. 

Lyle marketed the lambs for $157.50. 
He figured his costs at $48.83 and his 
profit at $108.67. 

Summing up his experience during two 
years of record-breaking lamb production, 
the 4-H boy gives this advice: 

(1) Select good ewes and a purebred 

ram. 

(2) Flush ewes at breeding time. 

(3) Make legume hay your staple win- 
ter feed—and don’t neglect exercise 
and water. 

(4) Grain ewes just before and after 
lambing. 

(5) Dock and castrate lambs early 
Teach them to eat grain in creeps 

(6) Be sure there is good pasture all 
thru the season. Rotate pasture at 
least every month. 

(7) Don’t forget the horseshoe! 

Paul C. Johnson. 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


The pros and cons of labor unions have 
been given plenty of thought by U. S. farm- 
ers. One supporter of unions commented 
in Linn County, Oregon: “If it hadn’t 
been for unions, labor would be working 
for starvation wages.” Another farmer in 
Sullivan County, New Hampshire, added: 
“They (unions) tend to prevent sweat- 
shops and.cheap labor methods.” Said 
another farmer, opposed to unions: ““They 
are becoming so strong that they have 
dictatorial power over capital.” 


Question 4: Have you given any thought 
to what should be done to maintain world 
peace after the present European war is 
over? If ‘“‘yes,"’ in your opinion what 
should be done? 


The Answer: 


All Midwest Other 
E ‘ Farmers Farmers Farmers 
An international federa- 


11% 


tion should be formed. . % 12% 9% 


40 
Moral, social, and politi- 
calreform necessary.... 6 6 6 
Germany must be con- 
trolled permanently....- 5 . 6 
Economic readjustments 
are NCCGOG « 6... 6 sees 1 2 0 
Armaments should be 
Enitet ois tents aes 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous answers.. 6 > 7 


Haven’t given any 
thought to possible 
means for world peace.. 70 69 71 


In World War I, U. S. President Wood- 
row Wilson consistently developed his 
ideals of a new international system which 
would perpetuate peace and assure justice 
and security to every nation regardless of 
its material strength. On January 8, 1918, 
he outlined his 14 Points which he said 
were necessary to a just and lasting peace. 
This, with his later addresses, was ultimate- 
ly accepted as the basis of settlement. 

At the peace conference, however, Wil- 
son lost much of his prestige as a liberal 
leader because of his failure to achieve a 
peace of conciliation which he had 
promised. The failure was due, perhaps, to 
the lack of any spirit of conciliation in 
Europe which might inspire a new kind of 
peace settlement. Said Colonel House, a 
plenipotentiary to the peace conference: 
“I should have preferred a different peace, 
but I doubt whether it could have been 
made, for the ingredients for such a peace 

.. were lacking in Paris.” END. 








“The engine was warm when | went fo the 
garage; did your brother borrow it last night?” 
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“Then | took a long rifie hollow point 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22, and fired it 
through a cake of laundry soap. You can 
see for yourself below how that bullet ex- 
panded when it hit! It measured .347 
tell you—I dropped 


caliber after impact! 
a lot of varmints é' 
that would have He 


got away if I hadn’t been using those ultra- 
powerful .22’s!”’ 


“| wasn’t getting as much game 
sae as I had some years 
before. Of course, 
I’m a little older 
and heavier, so it’s 
harder for me to 
sneak up within 
range. Then I hap- 
pened to read that Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s were effective 100 yards farther 
than ordinary .22’s; that they had excep- 
tionally flat trajectory, remarkable pene- 
tration, and tremendous shock power. I 
decided to test them. 








“*“My next step 
was to try them on 
pests on a nearby 
farm. And I wantto 





“4 set up nine %” pine boords about ten 


yards away, and one inch apart, to test the 
penetration of the Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
solid point .22 long rifle. The bullet went 
clean through seven of the planks and 
half way through the eighth! 








Kleanbore* Hi-Speed* .22’s travel at 
1400 feet per second, with a muzzle en- 
ergy of 157 foot-pounds. They cost no 
more than regular .22’s! Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 









When to shoot KLEANBORE* HI-SPEED* .22’s ) 


» Whenever you're hunting pests, vermin or game 
that’s hard to kill or hard to stalk; whenever you shoot 
at long ranges, or when flat trajectory is important, 
use Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. 


Remington, 
U 


PONT 

















#KEleanbore and Hi-Speed are Reg. U.S. Pat Off, 0 
by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
















When to shoot NEW AND IMPROVED KLEANBORE* .22’s 


> There are times when the extra power of Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s is not needed, as in plinking or range shooting indoors. 
For this shooting, superlatively accurate New and Improved 
Kleanbore .22’s are ideal. 
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Fe econpy business— Ameri- 
can farming — has needed a 
truck like this Studebaker Stand- 
ard Series for years. It’s designed 
specifically to haul your loads for 
the lowest cost per ton-mile... 
haul them fast...and last longer. 

And it will cost you ap- 
preciably less than you’ve 
been used to investing in 
a truck of this capacity. 

Available in three 
wheelbase lengths. Pow- 
ered with a Studebaker 


COUPE EXPRESS CHASSIS PRICES BEGIN AT $516 





FOR A STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 


6-cylinder engine of sensational 
fuel economy. Smartly styled— 
ruggedly built—comfortable as a 
coupe—safe with great Hi-Tork 
hydraulic brakes—manageableas 
a pleasure car with finest dual- 
ratio steering of oversize capacity. 

It’s the most truck its 
price ever bought—your 
Studebaker dealer will be 
glad to prove it. See him 
or send the coupon be- 
low for Studebaker Truck 
literature. 


« HEAVY DUTY CHASSIS PRICES BEGIN AT $703 


Prices delivered at factory, South Bend, ind., as of April 15, 1941—Subject to change without notice—Federal tax included. 


| ahaa LETRA ET TREES Te ST Hag eR NCR MEe So ye ST 
| THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, South Bend, Ind., Dept. S F-5 

| Please send illustrated literature on the new Studebaker Commercial Cars and Trucks. 

| 

| NAME eae er cree cee e en ccceneavesenesetecvcces 

| 

| Address or RFD Number... 1.0. sceseessecveees 

| 

| Céty oF Town... .crcccascsscosesesocncsecvsers 
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Grass Silage 


[ Continued from page 2) | 


with a 25-horsepower tractor—but with 
the wagon on separate power. A modifica- 
tion of this method is the pickup chopper 
working from the swath or windrow. None 
of these machines can act as rock-crushers 
on rough land and all of them are being 
continually improved to give them greater 
flexibility. ‘ 

The elevation of field-chopped materia] 
is a problem recognized by manufacturers 
who are developing blower units for thi 
purpose. An experimental, drag-type ele- 
vator under development at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
promise of low power-demand and lends 
itself to construction as a part of the silo 
very easily. 


gives 


Hanpiinc material at the silo has gone 
thru very little change. Most operators 
prefer a visual check on the delivery of the 
preservative. All operators agree that best 
distribution of the preservative is obtained 
by adding the material at the throat of the 
chopper or at the fan housing. Carelessness 
in handling the molasses is still a source of 
trouble in clogging the blower pipe. An- 
other cause of frequent plugging is too- 
rapid feeding of extremely high-moisture 
material when there is insufficient power 
on the belt. 

This question of moisture has caused 
considerable controversy so that “‘to wilt 
or not to wilt” remains the question. High- 
moisture material causes seepage, but with 
it we are sure of getting sufficient pressure 
to exclude the air and prevent molding. 
Low-moisture material necessitates extra 
care to insure sufficient pressure to exclude 
the air. With high-moisture practices al- 
most all weather conditions are eliminated 
from the harvesting problem. With low- 
moisture silage under correct pressure one 
must depend upon the weather, lose a large 
part of the carotene, and reduce the storage 
capacity of the silo. 


HE normal moisture content of green 
hay is 75 percent. The normal moisture 
content of the silage ranges between 65 and 
70 percent. Early-cut material which is 
immature during wet weather may contain 
as much as 85 percent moisture. Quite 
mature hay crops are higher in fiber, lower 
in protein, and the moisture may be 68-70 
percent. The average farmer has within 
his control the regulation of the moisture 
content of his crop at the time of ensiling. 
The length of time between mowing and 
picking the material up from the swath is 
also under his control. As a safety factor, 
if the wilting has been too severe, the last 
fourth of the silo may be filled with green 
lush material which will exert sufficient 
pressure to exclude the air from the earlier 
filled material if the interval of filling has 
not been too long. If a silo is being filled in 
small lots, say 10 tons at a time with several 
weeks between fillings, the material should 
be put in as green and high in moisture as 
possible and thoroly tramped during filling 
and for several days after filling has stopped 
to prevent excess spoilage. The center 
should be kept high. 

Excess seepage is a problem, and the 
drainage problem has not been solved. 
Side-wall drains, as well as drains at the 
bottom of the silo, are of value. It seems ver) 
advisable not to have silo pits. The drain- 
age should be led away from the barn to 
eliminate odors. 

Grass silage of the same moisture con- 
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tent as corn will develop higher pressures 


altho the average farm-sized silo will not 


hold any more grass silage than corn silage. 
It is quite advisable to reinforce silos with 
additional rods to withstand the additional 
pressures developed by ensiling high- 
moisture grass. 


The action of silage acids on cement has 
not been overcome altho 24 different coat- 
ings have been tried at the New Jersey 


Experiment Station. It has been difficult 
to get a lasting bond between the coating 
and the concrete. No substitute for a rich, 
well-proportioned mix or durable mortar 
has yet been found. 

[There will be many changes in farm 
machinery equipment and structures to 
meet the demands-of grass silage in the 
next few years. Grass silage tonnages as a 
part of the grassland economy will con- 
tinue to increase for many years because in 


its comparatively short span of activity 


grass silage has demonstrated that it can 
hold its place in a system of agriculture 


which, more than ever before, must not only 
reduce production costs, but at the same 


time conserve the soil resources, 





BLACKOUT 


By BOB & BERT 
































Sybil Bessie 
— owned by 
"Jake Tie- 
ata Boze- 
man, Mont., 
made her rec- 
ord as Nation- 
al Champion 
Senior 4-year- 
old Jersey Ps 
milk producer 
with De Laval - 
Magnetic § 
Speedway 
milking. 3 


Another DE LAVAL 
MILKED CHAMPION - 
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CHAMPION SENIOR 4-YEAR-OLD 
JERSEY MILK PRODUCER 


SYBIL BESSIE BELL, owned by Mr. 
Jake Tiedema, Bozeman, Mont., is the 
National Champion Senior 4-year-old Jer- 
sey milk producer, with a record of 16,062 
Ibs. milk and 834.39 Ibs. fat in 305 days on 
3-times-a-day milking. She is also second 
highest National Jersey butterfat producer. 
This great record was made with the 


De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker. 


Mr. Tiedema is completely satisfied with 
the splendid results obtained through the 
use of the De Laval Magnetic Speedway 
Milker, and we in turn are proud to salute 
another De Laval milked champion and 


outstanding herd. 


Why not have the advantages of De Laval 
champion-quality milking for your herd — 
milking that saves time and labor and 
Ar- 
range with your local De Laval Dealer 


makes records and bigger profits? 


for a free trial or mail coupon below. 






















NO GUESSWORK WITH 
DE LAVAL UNIFORM 
MILKING 


The De Laval Magnetic Speed- 
way Milker takes all of the guess- 
work out of milking. Pulsations 
are always uniform. Milking 
speed and action never vary, for 
pulsations for each unit in use 
are controlled from one central 
point at the pulso-pump. There 
are no adjustments and no 
changes can be made at the whim 
of the operator. Whether his 
judgment is good or bad, every 
cow is always milked right and 
in the same uniform manner with 
the De Laval Magnetic Speedway 
Milker. It takes the guesswork 
and worry out of milking. 














THE NEW DE LAVAL 
STERLING MILKER 


A wonderful, lower 
priced companion to 
the De Laval Mag- 
netic Speedway Milker. 
Ideal for small herds. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7733 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago,427 Randolph St. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Please send me, without Milker 
obligation, full infor- Separator 
mation on 


“Simplicity” 


regular milking. 








Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Go., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 





pulsator 
has only two moving 
parts. Provides precise 


Name 


Booka—Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. I 
in general with the entire dairy industry, and 





Check or 


Jeals 
with 


respect to production problems, deals Ay | specifi- 
0. 


cally. Illustrated, 680 pages, cloth, $3 
money to Successful Farming. 


Send 


CHOLERA 
SEASON HERE 


Hog cholera season is here. With nearly 40% ine 
in outbreaks in three years, worse losses are now fe 


Farmers should have spring pigs vaccinated im- 
mediately, so they will be immune to cholera when it 


strikes. To risk going without serum and virus 
cination is to chance losing your entire herd 


rease 
ared. 


vac- 





But don’t let anyone except a VETERINARIAN 


vaccinate your hogs. Only a trained Veterin 
knows when to vaccinate and how to insure maxi 





Rooka—Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. 
long recognized as an authoritative text of 
any growing, has been revised and brought 

o date in the light of recent develo 
this. ‘field. Illustrated, 344 pages, cloth, 


Lloyd, 


money to Successful Farming. 





ents in 
3.00. Send 
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anan 
mum 


protection. So call your Veterinarian and protect 
your pig crop NOW. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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A GALLON 
IN S GAL. CANS 


Prices slightly higher 
in south and west 


ES, siree ... prices on Rut- 
land Roof Coating are 40% 
lower than 10 yearsago. What’s 
more, you don’t have to order 
Rutland by mail—and hope it 
won’t be raining when it 

comes. Your local hardware, 

paint or building supply dealer 

can give you immediate de- 


“Rutland is the roof coatin 
that waterproofs better an 
wears longer. Because it isn’t 


solvents that evap- 


orate the minute you turn your 
back. More material stays on— 
forming a heavy, tough film of 
asphalt and asbestos that 
doesn’t crawl, crack or peel. 
There’s not a drop of tar in 
Rutland. It’s ideal for all roofs 
except shingles.” 
P. S. For badly worn holes, 
around flashings, etc. first ap- 
ply Rutland No. 4RoofCement. 


Uncle Ned. 


Uncle Ned's 100 How-to-Fix-its. Tells you how to repair 
all kinds of roofs—mend broken plaster—fix leaks in 
furnaces and do 97 other jobs. Mail post card to Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. SF.6, Rutland, Vi. 





SAYS UNCLE NED 


‘NOW YOU CAN SAVE MONEY— 
Meee AVOID DELAY—BY BUYING RUTLAND 


NO-TAR-IN AT LOCAL STORES 


Even a hand- 
kerchief sheds 
water when 
coated with 
Rutland No- 
Tar-In... proof 
it makes leaky 
roofs tight as 
new. 









informative book 


Books—Poutitry Husbandry, by M. A. Jull. a favorite source of clearly presented, thoroly accurate infor- 
mation on all phases of production of market poultry and eggs. This high! sho 
every poultryman’s library. Illustrated, 525 pages, cloth; price, $4.00. Sead anenay to Successful Jarmine. 
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hel 
“INVINCIBLE’”’ 













y Saves back-breaking 
4 labor, time and extra \ 
elp at threshing-time. 
Loads all 
corn into bins or cars ... 
quickly. Write for circular. 


' 
WIND ENCINE & PUMP COMPANY 
| BATAVIA. ILLIN 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 










. The Biggest Milker Advancement 
ains or shelled Cloan-Eas 


—— po 
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squeeze and suction combined to give 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., wae , WIS. 


PORTABLE 
AND TRACK 
MILKERS 










Champion Farm Flock 


[ Continued from page 64) 


ruary or in early March, Mrs. Lohmann 
orders White Leghorn chicks for delivery 
April 15 to 20. She buys the best she 
can get without going into what she calls 
“fancy” chicks. This year she ordered 
sexed chicks at 27 cents each, which were 
from ROP hens and by males out of hens 
having 275- to 335-egg records. 

“IT never ‘dope’ my chicks with reme- 
dies,” said Mrs. Lohmann. “When you get 
good ones and keep them clean, warm, and 
well fed, you don’t need anything else. Just 
as soon as the chicks arrive I give them 
grit and rolled oats to fill their crops and 
then feed freshly clabbered milk. Tin con- 
tainers can’t be used for this. Sour milk is 
fed from that time on.” 


Tue self-fed mash ration used for the 
chicks up to the time they are housed in 
the fall is as follows: 

100 pounds meat scraps 

100 pounds bran 

100 pounds middlings 

100 pounds ground hulled oats 

100 pounds corn 

3 pounds salt 
314 quarts cod-liver oil 

The following scratch is given twice 
daily in amounts the birds will clean up in 
15 minutes: 

100 pounds cracked wheat 

100 pounds cracked hulled oats 

200 pounds cracked corn 

Home-grown oats are taken to the local 
mill for hulling and brought back to be 
ground or cracked at home. The scratch is 
cracked “‘chick size.’’ These two mixtures 
are given all summer. 

Peat is preferred for brooder house litter, 
but when it isn’t available shavings are 
used. The first week to 10 days Mrs. Loh- 
mann keeps several layers of newspaper on 
the brooder floor. Soiled layers can be 
picked up quickly several times a day and 
burned. Water fountains are cleaned daily. 
The brooder is near by for the first six 
weeks, since the chicks do not go outside 
except to a sun porch with a small mesh 
wire floor. 

After the first six weeks, cod-liver oil in 
the mash is reduced to two and a half 
quarts because from that time on birds are 
on clean, rotated range where they get sun- 
shine. Bluegrass and clover or an alfalfa 
and grass mixture is used for pasture. If 
the pasture grows tall, it is clipped so the 
young birds won’t get too wet in it. 


ScRATCH grain is fed to growing pullets 
at a heavier rate than after they are in the 
laying house. This pushes growth and puts 
on fat. It runs about 1.3 or 1.4 of scratch to 
one of mash, but in October pullets in the 
laying house receive about the same weight 
of mash as they do of scratch grain. The 
mash then is increased each month up to 
the peak of winter, until in January and 
February about 1.2 of mash to one of 
scratch is being given. 

Lohmann pullets in the fall go into a 
straw-loft laying house. Straw in the loft is 
changed every other spring and is kept at a 
depth of about two feet. The house has 
double walls with insulation between 
them. The floor consists of a layer of 
gravel, then building paper topped with 
concrete. It is more sanitary but not quite 
as dry as a tamped clay floor formerly used. 
The lathed and plastered walls inside have 
been very satisfactory. Every fall, white- 
washing these walls and scrubbing the 
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floor, roosts, and equipment with lye water 
cleans the house quickly and thoroly. 

The following mash is self-fed in the 
laying house: 

260 pounds ground yellow corn 

150 pounds bran 

150 pounds middlings 

160 pounds ground oats 

100 pounds meat scraps 

50 pounds soybean meal 

10 pounds steamed bonemeal 
10 pounds salt 

2 gallons cod-liver oil 

Figuring cost of home-grown grain at a 
centa pound, this mash cost $1.55 a hundred 
last year. Thescratch is the same as used on 
range except that oats are not hulled and 
all grains are cracked coarsely. In addition, 
a hopper full of whole oats is kept in front 
of the laying birds. Feeding of these oats 
has reduced rupture in fat, heavy-laying 
pullets. “If I could have only one grain for 
poultry, I would choose good, plump oats,” 
Mrs. Lohmann emphasized. 

Eight pounds of mangels for 200 hens fed 
daily in the laying house increase their ap- 
petite and tone up their condition. The 
usual grit and oyster shell are used. When 
she has wood ashes, Mrs. Lohmann gives 
the hens a box of them to dust in. 


Because the nests and litter are clean 
and fresh, the eggs are clean. Gathered 
frequently in wire baskets, they are kept in 
the cool basement of the house. Mrs. Loh- 
mann grades them as to size and packs 
them in cases accordingly. An egg scale 
kept at hand is used occasionally to guide 
her grading. 

The sale of her eggs is a story in itself. 
Twice weekly a buyer from the Twin 
Cities comes to her door, paying in cash at 
one cent over the local market. For several 
years she has sold to the same buyer, who 
distributes to a retail trade. 

Mrs. Lohmann soon will make an im- 
portant change in her “working plans.” 
From contoured, fertilized, carefully 
farmed fields, her dairyman husband can 
spare more feed for poultry. Since the feed 
is available, and since it is practically no 
more work to care for 300 hens than for 
200, she will add a room on the laying 
house and retain 75 to 100 of her best 
yearling hens. These will be kept separated 
from the pullets because they should have 
a different ration—less scratch grain for 
the old hens—and because they crowd and 
disturb the pullets when allowed to mingle. 
The larger eggs, particularly in fall and 
early winter, will be a big help. END. 











“Dear, what did you say in 
that note to the milkman?” 








This folder 

brings you com- 

\ plete information on the 
new-type American Colonial Shingles 


FIREPROOF! ROTPROOF! PERMANENT AS STONE! 


@ Johns-Manville American Colonial 
Asbestos Shingles bring new beauty 
and fire protection to every type of 
farm building. And they are built to 
last. Thousands of squares of J-M 
Asbestos Shingles have withstood fire, 
weather and wear for over 30 years. 
Colors, too! American Colonial Shin- 
gles come in beautiful blends. Each 
shingle is 5 shingles in 1—they cut ap- 
plication costs, are easy to apply. 











ae 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. SF-M-6, 22 East 40th i 
Street, New York City. I 
PLEASE SEND ME free folder on American ! 
Colonial Shingles and Farm Information Service ; 
! 

} 

! 

1 

I 

i 

i 

! 

l 

! 





Send for free color-illustrated 
folder today! And, if you’re planning 
to build or remodel, you will certainly 
want the free J-M Farm Information 
Service, too! Gives construction details 
on Farm Buildings. 


Coupon onc FREE! 


FARM BULL 


illustrated above. I am interested in: 

Asbestos barn Multiple poultry house 
Hay barracks One-story poultry house 
Remodeling A new hog house 
Machine shed Asbestos milk house 






Name 









Address 












County 












= 70 HELP YOU PLAN 


Travel-wise Americans are fast discovering a grand new 
kind of vacation—an EXPENSE-PAID TOUR by air- 
conditioned Union Pacific Super-Coach! It’s everything 
a perfect vacation ought to be. Your entire trip is planned 
in advance, exactly the way you want it—itinerary, 
hotels, sightseeing tours, transportation and all. No 
worry about road maps, hotel reservations, or other 
petty details. You’re free to enjoy every thrilling min- 
ute. . . yet it actually costs far less than any other way 
to travel. Send today for free information on carefree 














. vacation tours to every part of this amazing America! 
ang 
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== Farmer's Trading Center === 











Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
(no illustration or éuony type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information. 











PULLETS 


Down to 

$7720 
MALES 

$340 
UNSEXED 


$590 






any other 


to none, 
price. They 





SIEB’S HATCHERY, 
Box 226 








Send for Our Catalog— 
Make a side by side 
comparison of our 
Prices and Quality with 
chicks and 
prove to yourself you can 
save up to 5c per chick. 
Our Fine Purebred Foun- 
dation Chicks are second 
regardless of 
are One 
Grade Only, 
BEST, and come from 196,000 Blood Tested 
Breeders, all Super-Culled and Hogan-Tested 
for High Premium Quality Egg Records and 
Big, Fast Growing Broilers. Send today for our 
Amazing Bargain Prices and Catalog. A post- 
eard will do. 23 BREEDS. ALSO HYBRIDS. 


LINCOLN, ILL. 


Bloodlines. Approved 


White Leghorns, 
White Rocks, B. 
Rocks, White Bored 
dottes, S. C. Reds, 


Cockerels $2.35 up. 
Pullets, $7.95 up. 





|} 200 to 300 Egg Trepeest 2. 6 R. 0. P. . Pedigreed 


Buff Orpingtons...... 


BURNHAM HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo. 


Profits 
from 
POLLED 


. Ideal 1 


HEREFORDS 


Naturally hornless, har 
quick maturing beef catt|; 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet. 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, 1OWA 











$620 Per 100 
Postpaid 


% Live Delivery 











af Tested 


tests, 
10,000 breeders from 200-33. 


1941. Free 


THE 0g. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, 


ING ait YEAR. Pro Prom mpt ona 
— awe Cc.0. 


"a 
FIRST, both Nat’! Chick Con- 
940. Hi 


Pure -Bred 

if de~ | CHICK 

oved, Pul-| PRICES 

icks. Won Start at 
h livabilit 

ugh uvapuity | $645 

per 100 


Sires. Cham —— Illinois Egg Lontest, 
Box 7, 


HELMS ed CHICKS » oe 


Daughter of Foremost Honesty 349443. 
Sale, June 16—Fair 


Moines, lowa. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 

















Metropolis, tiinois. 


Meredith Jersey Farm's Consignment to 
the lowa Jersey Cattle Club Animal Sale 


outstanding Senior Yearling, 


Grounds, Des 


Des Moines, lowa 

















— an EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get our 


sexed em 

an in 
STARTED 4, — &;- 
CHICKS ~~ or 100 D books order. 


ng es institutions $1 106. § 90 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 418F, CLINTON, "0. 





cKS 


POUND 


one of America's 
Big Catalo 





160up 


COLONIAL IS FIRST 


in total number chicks sold beca 
and service are right! Why pay ny more? cr. . a breeds. also 
sexed. Hatches year around one 


use Colonial prices, quality 


. A feered. 


U. 
free. COLONIAL POULTRY ARMS 


Pleasant Hill, Mo. Florence, Colo., Shenandoah, Iowa, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





SEEDS—PLANTS 


EMPLOYMENT 


_ FARM EQUIPMENT 





State Certified Potato Plants: Portorico, 
Nancyhall, Yellowyam, eee ere 300— 
$1.00; 1,000—$1.50; 5,000—$6.¢ 

Postpaid. We Have Several Million Sur- 
ee Large Field Grown Tomato, Pepper, 
‘abbage, Onion, Eggplant, Celery Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli, + Sprouts Sollard, 
Lettuce, Beet, lants. All 
Mixed Anyway Wanted: 
$1.00; 1,000—$1.25; 
——$5.50. Postpaid. Mossed, Wrapped, La- 
belled, Daily Service Satistaction Guar- 
anteed. Dixie Plant Co., Sadler, Texas. 





Tomato Plants grown from Certified 
Seed—Marglobe, Pritchar<, Rutgers, Bal- 
timore; $1.00 a'1000. California Wonder 
Pepper Plants '$2.00-1000 or 25c-100. Hot 
Pepper: Long Red Cayenne, same sue. 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, 1.75- 
1000. White Bermuda Onion Plants—75¢- 
1000. Cabbage Plants; C ponies vis- 
consin Hollander No. 8, Flat Dutch, 75e- 
1000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certified 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, 
Pepper, Sweet Potatoes, Eggplants. Any 
Variety. Moss Packed. Mixed as wanted. 
550—75c; 700—$1.00; 1000—$1.25; 5000 
—$5.00. Transplanted Cabbage, Tomatoes, 
Pepper, Eggplants. 100—$1.00; 500— 
$3.00. Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. 


Plant Assortment—C.O.D. Pay On 
Arrival—Certified Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onions, Tomatoes, Popper. Cauliflower, 
Explants, Broccoli Is Sprouts, 
Sweet Pota' ixed as wanted 700, 
$1.00: 1000, “st. 25: 5000, $5.00. Large, 
hand selected. Mosspacked. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jackson- 
ville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 











Send No Money. Pay on Delivery. Certi- 
fied plants. Frostproof-Cabbage, Onion. 
Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato. Any va- 


riety. Mx as wanted. 550, 75c; 700, 
$1.00; _ 1,000, $1.25. Transplanted-Cab- 
age, Tomato, Pepper, 100 1.00; 500, 


$3 00. Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 





Colorado Blue Spruce Trees. 25—2 
year old — Extra Strong — Prepaid for 
$1.00. Rocky Mountain Evergreen Co., 
abe oi Colorado. 


DOGS AND PETS | 


Raise Rabbits. A Profitable Industry. 
Our Association Book of 64 peeee gives 
all details—l0c. A. Weygandt 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders As- 
sociation, Inc., Dept. C-6, Chicago, IL 


Black English Shepherd, wuts. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on proval. 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 














Puppies of all kinds priced low, free 
details. Book 104 photos recognized 
breeds {age 25c. Royal Kennels, 
Chazy, 





Free Illustrated Book About Dogs. 
Breeding; training; feeding; recognizing 
and treating illnesses, fleas, worms. Write 
Sergeant's, Dept. 85-F, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Increase Your Income with Milking 
Shorthorns. Produce 4 percent milk more 
economically. Greatest salvage value all 
milk breeds. Hold official world’s record for 
milk and butter. Trial subscription Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal, six months, 50c; 
Free sample copy. ‘Milk- 








one year, $1. 
ing Shorthorn Society, Dept. Ql, 
Dexter Park Ave., Chicago. 





How to Make Money With Horses. 
Amazing story of profitable “horse power.” 
Facts on br ng feeding, care, manage- 
ment. Successful farmers’ methods tol 
Send 10c for sample magazine. Percheron 
News, 6 Stockyards, Chicago. 





Certified Field grown plants: tomatoes, 

peppers, eggplants. Frostproof cabbage, 

onions, cauliflower, 200, 50c; 500, $1; 

1,000, $1. 75; 5,000. ‘$6.50. pongate, Trans 

Plants, 100, 50c; 1,000, $5. Live delivery 

guaranteed. Will ship collect. Star Plant 
Ponta, Texas. 





Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certified 
plants. Frostproof-Cabbage, Onion. To- 
mato, Pepper, Sweet Potato. Any variety. 
Mixed anyway wanted, 50c; 700, 
$1. 1,000, $1.25. Transplanted-Cab- 
bage, ‘Tyate, Pepper 100, $1.00; 500, 
— Ponta Plant Company, Ponta, 
‘exas. 





Geraniums, 12 for $1.00, postpaid. Fine 

young plants with soil on roots. Red, 
Pink, Assorted. Rooted cuttings, no soil 
on roots, 25 for $1.00. Coleus, bright colors, 
20 for $1.00. Wilson Bros., 124A, Roach- 
dale, Indiana. . 


For June Shipment. Certified Nancy 

Hall and Porto Rico sweet potato plants, 

$1.50, sepa: 500, 90c; parcel post paid. 

None bette Safe’ arrival guaranteed. 

Prompt cnipaneus. A. H. Jones, Trezevant, 
enn. 








Sweet Potato Plants. Improved Nancy 
Portoricos, seer Thrifty, wor 
ooted. 500-65c;' 1000-$1:20; 2000-$2.2 
amet Shipment, Generous Count, Safe 
Arrival Guarant Tillman Smith, 

Gleason, Tennessee. 





Tomato Pipate: Millions Large stocky 
field-grown Marglobes, Baltimores, Break 
a —, 75c-thousand; 5000, $3.00. Roots 

‘resh delivery -~" Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nan Halls, 
Portoricans. 500—75c, 1 000—$1. 55, 2,000 
— $2.50. Strong, vigorous plants and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Growers Plant Com- 
pany, Gleason, Tennessee. 


Men Wanted—aAuto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Groceries Free! Just agree to show 
friends, neighbors, others and I'll give you 
$5.00 Assortment Foods, Groceries, etc. 
Free. Amastasiy simple way to make good 
money. Send no money—just name and 
address. Zanol, 2299 ‘Monmouth, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Geena Work—Good Pay. Reliable man 

to call on farmers. No experience 

wr rcapltay required, Pleasant work. Home 

qvery, ig Money every day. Won- 

new proposition. Particulars free. 

Write McNess Co., Dept. 513, Freeport, 
inois. 


Wanted—Ambitious Hustler. Sell Raw- 
leigh Products. Needed every home. 
Easily sold. Pleasant Work. Should make 
good earnings at start and increase rapid- 
ly. We teach you how. Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
F-50-SHW, Freeport, IIL 


Wanted: Farmers or farmers’ sons over 
21 years of age with good car to travel in 
the country. Steady work. Write for 
particulars. G. C. Heberling Co., Dept. 
5.F., Bloomington, IIL 

















Every Week over a thousand women and 
men get Extra Money supply ing Blair 
food products, ete. $5 worth full-size 
retail packages Free to start. Write today. 
Blair, Dept. 171-L, Lynchburg, Va. 


Get Into Business For Yourself. Mer- 
chandise is shipped on consignment. We 
ar e commercial bond. No sureties re- 
= . Write 8. F. Baker & Co., Keokuk, 
owa, 


Easy, oe | Profits. Write for big free 
ffer. Cosmetics, Medicines, 











Delivered Prices. Nancy Home. oh orto- 
ricos. ! 80c; 1,000—$1.3 2,000— 
$2.60. Quantity Prices on oe, "Econ- 
omy Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 


FOR FARMERS 


Prepaid. Extra long Broad red leaf Chew- 
ing, sound and sweet, 10 lbs., $1.80. Good 
smoking and chewing, 10 lbs., $1.25. Col- 
lier Tobacco Pool, Martin,’ Tennessee. 


Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, de- 
pendable service. Galva Creamery Com- 
pany. Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 
Aissouri. Petersen's Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 














Win Prize Money: Booklet—‘‘Success- 
ful Contesting’’—shows Ly? post- 
pene. Bulletin listing $100,000.00 prizes 

cluded. World areas 4515-T Cot- 
tage Grove, Chicag 





Farmers Earn Money—Accumulate 
Horsetailhair. We buy any quantity. H. 
Rosenhirsch ‘cds 808 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


“Send Us Wool"’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn. 


Beautiful Silk Hosiery—5 Pairs $1.00. 

fe Bae 25c) Th od Pultashiqned $1.00 
Less—W Longer”. “Dire 

SC346W Broad, “‘Sevaneah. Georgia. 


DAIRY GOATS 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 150, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. Monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information, 3 years $1.00. 
Introductory: 3 copies 10c. 

















Fata 3 Collins § Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn. Dept. CL-6. 


Put Your Corn or Hay in an Indepen- 
dent Silo. No acid damage, no _ upkeep 
expense. All Independents—Korok and 4 
other types—are built to last longer ag 
treatment of inside necessary. Well in 
lated, better reinforced and economical! “to 
own. Write today for literature. Inde- 
pendent Silo Company, A405 Pillsbury 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Farm Loading Jobs made easier, Farm- 
er’s Friend Power Scoop and Buck rake 
quickly attaches to most row-crop trac- 
tors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. 
Send for free circular. G. & D. Mfg. Co, 
1214 12th St., Streator, IL 





Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 
able Elevators. Double strength malleable 
and roller chain. Free crib plans and cata- 
log. Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 
Illinois. 


Basin Tiller—Pulled behind plows, culti- 
vators, etc. Holds rain, Reduces soil ero- 
sion, $38.50 up. Also grain blowers, steel 
bins and Hammermills. Link Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 








Cider Time, Free, How to keep cider 
sweet, make viaegar quickly, money from 
cull apples. Presses, Graters, Filters, Sup- 
plies. Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn 





Farm Elevators—Easy pulling © teow 
and inside cup. Write G. ‘ 
Streator, Illinois, for the cori booklet and 
crib plans. 





24 Louden Steel Stanchions, 12 Water 
Bowls, 1 Litter Carrier. Will sell all or 
any part. Write Box 235, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines. 





Write for Free, big 1941 Tractor Parts 
Catalog, all Makes. Tremendous Savings, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Company, Boone, Iowa. 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 











a BUTTERFLIES 


Wanted—Butterflies, Insects, 5c—$7 each. 
750 kinds. Send 10c for Illustrated Pros- 
pectus, before sending butterflies. Sin- 
clair, Box 1830-24, San Diego, Calif. 


OLD GOLD—STAMPS 


Highest Cash a old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Free 35. ome Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold ae 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, tine” 














World's Biggest Stamp Offer. Seven 
Different Sets of Stamps includi 
pom gd Bi-coloreds, Semi- 
Price 50c. Only "10¢ (with Ap 
=. -¥ Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasarts—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for mphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 

Read this classified section 
thoroly. It contains many 
offers which you can use in your 
home—on your farm—and for 
your own pleasure. Don’t hesi- 
tate to inquire about anything 
you see and want here. Each 
advertisement is guaranteed by 
Successful Farming to be as 
represented. 











A Reasonable down payment will as 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn belt farm at present prices on easy 
terms. Make your selection now so you 
won't be forced out of business this fall 
or next spring. Take advantage of the 
present situation. Buy now! Broker co- 
operation solicited. F. E. Person, 500 
Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 5. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





$500 Gets 10 Acres, Lovely Home— 
large rooms, bath, furnace, elec, barn, et¢; 
near village, convenient several big cities; 
secre grapes; only $2,450. Photo page 41 

Free catalog. Strout Beads 255 
Ww 4th Ave., N. Y. City 





Unusual Farm and Ranch portunities 
in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Attractive terms. Enjoy secur- 
rity on a farm home of your own. Write 
today! Specify state. The Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, Omaha, Nebras 
Security in Land. Washington, Minne 
sota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Da 
kota. Dependable crops, favorable climate. 
Write for literature, list of typical bar- 


ify state. J. w. Haw, 11 North- 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Farms-—Ranches! — epervut 
ties in Minnesota, tana, 
Northern Idaho Washington.” Oregon. For 
information and land lists write B. 
Duncan, Dept. 629, Great Northern Rail- 





gains. 5 
ern Pacifie Ry., 








way, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Ha 
Far 
ports 


save 




















= Farmer's manne Center —= 


Adve rtisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 
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livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 


illustration ¢ or Gapiay tes) 88 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for coment te information. 











LOOK HERE! 


We have a special bulletin of 
prices for immediate orders. 
Send us your name and address on a penny 
postcard, and we'll answer you by return 
mail. With this bulletin in your hands, you'll 
be able to decide just what you want. Low 
prices now in effect. 20 breeds to choose from 

. all pullets or all males, or non-sexed. 
Big hatch of 25,000 daily. Generous guaran- 
tees. 30,000 customers all over country. 100% 
alive arrival, postpaid. $3.95 per 100 and up. 
Send that postcard now! 





HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
124 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Illinois 











Have You Read all the advertisements in the 
“Farmer's Trading Center’? Each one contains an im- 
portant message for you. It may save you money; it may 
save you time. Turn to the classified section now! 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 








Baby Pullets 4 weeks old Cockerels 
$10.00 | gigo9 | $1-75 
per 100 per 100 per 100 














FREE CATALOG 
RICE LEGHORN FARM, Box 7-F, Green am, Missouri 


+ 











GUSTA B. ATZ 


Mrs. Atz hisssaes You That ‘When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Blood Tested, fall of 1940, for 
B.W.D. and Typhoid, the most dreaded 
diseases in Baby Chix. 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
We specialize in SEXIN( 


FAMOU 


We guarantee live delivery 
prepaid and carry a livabil- 
ity guarantee. Write for 


prices. Mail answered same 
day received. 






Our prices are always in line. Thousands 
hatching each Monday and Thursday. 





colors and 


Our output of 300,000 Chix weekly is evidence of 
satisfied customers and efficient service. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


penne Ind. 





-BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 





Ne w Leow Prices on Davis Chicks for .- Prices Slashed 
hatched immediate delivery. 
Buff, White Rocks 


mediate delivery. All chicks 
modern —_ gy Incubators. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks. w 
dottes, vey | oa ingéons $6.45-100; Pullets 
$7.95. Bi te and Brown Leg- 


Hampeshires, Columbian, Silver Laced 
100; Pullets $9.95. White, Buff, Blac 


—. Ship C.O.D. 
Minorcas $7.45-100; Pullets $14.45. W ite atchery, Box 910, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


on Dubois Chicks for 
Reds, Wyandottes, 


Grade Barred, 


Be A Leader With Hayes Leader Chicks. 
10 extra chicks and Mash Hopper with 
| each 100 chicks. Hayes special Pencil with 
hite Wyan- Orpi -_ $6. 45-100; Pullets $8.45; Cock- | each order. We guarantee to replace any 
rels Leghorns, Anconas $6.45-100; | chicks that die the first 15 days at half the 

Pullets $12. 45; Cockerels $2.45; nd purchase price. 20 breeds backed by 20 
horns tio 00: ‘Pallets $12.45. New Mixed $5.75-100; Assorted $4.95. Seconds 
$3.75. Order direct from this advertise- ery, Box 6, Pana, 

Wyandottes, Rhode Island Whites $7. 4 ment or write for free catalog. We pay 


years hatching ~oo Hayes Hatch- 
nois. 





pa. 
Dubois County Stouffer's Chicks. Postpaid, Bloodtested, 
Banded, Inspected Flocks. White, Brown, 





Giants, Brahmas $8.95-100. Heavy Breed 


erels $2.50. Turkey poults and ducks. 
Write for free chick catalogue. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, Sur 22nd 





Indiana. White Leghorns; Anconas; Buff, Barred, 
White Rocks; Buk Ee Reds; Orping- 
tons; Giants. 
Breed. Sai 





shipment. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 8. 
C. Reds, White Wwosndortes, “Bull Orping- 
tons $6.50-100; Pullets $8.25; Cockerels 
$6.50; English White nan Leghorns 


Salem Champion nme gg for immediate | 


tisfied customers every state. 
Leghorn Cockerels $2 
eo We ship 


on pty romised. — 
Stoufter's Hatchery, 


Get our low 


| Buff Leghorns, Anconas $5.95. Pullets 

Cockerels $6.45-100; Light B Cock- Stouffer's Famous AAA Chicks. Headed | $12.90. cohen $1.95. 

with ROP Males. Immediate delivery pre- | Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
paid. US approved Bloodtested Flocks. 


$8.95. Cockerels $7.95. Giants, Ham: a 
nm. Large Type Brown, a 


| 
| Reds $9.45. AAA Matings lc “higher. 
| oy he > _— . a Pallets 
$17.00. Get complete prices. Assorte 
Sexed Pullets, Cockerels any | Heavies $4.95. Lights $3.95. Sadie Stouffer 
| Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Ulinois. 








White Giants $8.45-100; New Hamp- 

shires, Columbian and Silver Laced Wyan- 

dottes, Rhode Island Whites $7.45-100. 

Soe ial Asnorted, all heavies $5.75-100; 

sconds $3.75. 4 —! y postage and guar- 
de’ 


i 

$6.50-100; Pullets $12.50; Cockerels $2.45. | 
| 

| 

| 

r direct from these | 


ant ee live ts B... 


prices or write for big free four color cata- | Heavy Mixed $5.95 


logu ie. Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, Salem. 


Indiana. | free. Jackson County Hatchery, 
Seymour, Indiana. 





immediate Es ery. 


100,000 Chicks Each Week. I can make 
Barred, i White 


‘atalog Free. 
Box 15C, Shelbyville, 


€ Carney Loans you an $18.00 oil or elec- 
tric brooder stove if you buy my Superior 

| guaranteed chicks. Get 

| se low dg J es -. quality chic ks, sexed or un- 





$6.50-100; Pullets re xerels $6.50. 
ets 8. 25. Cockere 5.50. | i 
Big English White and Brown Leghorns | Summer Get Acquainted Bargains. 
$6.50-100; Pullets $12.45; Cockerels $2.25: | Proved, Priced low as 
sight x Sf ° . 
Also ducks and turkey poults. ae Sitvor Bone Ses ay hy 
Ox 1 ~ : M 1 


Elm Hatchery, Box 240, N 








Keystone English Black Leghorns. 
Healthiest, hardiest and most vigorous. 


stone Farms, ichfield, ‘Feansyivania. 


Large type W 
ks, eggs, Stock. Catalog free. Key- Matings. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 
Ri 100% Bil tested. Winstrom Hatchery, 


Established 1910. | Box D9, Zeeland, Mich. 


Big Husky US Approved Chicks that pay 

hite Leghorns. ROP Male Rocks—Reds— Buff 
Strain White Leghorns—B 
Useful literature on Chicken Culture Free. 
Atz’ Hatchery, Box 17, 


Immediate Delivery— White and Barred 


Dependable Chicks, $3.95 per hundred 
up. Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-US 
Approved Hatchery, known for fair deal- 
ing. Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. D, Chest- 
nut, Illinois. 





f. Agpeeres orm Tested Clover 
v ralie y icks $5.40 up. Thousands week- 
ly. Free Catalog. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 


20 Purebreeds 4 Hybrids as hatched or 
sexed. Priced right. Free folder. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill 


Super-Quality “AAA” English Type 
White Leghorns, $6.40. Pullets $10.90. 
Cockerels $2.80. Postpaid. Bloodtested 
Catalog. ABC Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri. 

















White or Brown egg laying Hybrids also 
Special Broiler Hybrids. Free Folder 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois 





~ SQUABS—TURKEYS 





Raise — a1 hi Royal squabs. 
Read new book. Personal money- 
making hel stul experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


High Quality Turkey Poults. All Popular 
Varieties. Also Baby Chicks, Guineas, 
Bantams. Write for price list. Hayes 
Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 








Don't Hesitate to write for what you find 
and want. All advertisements in Successful 
Farming are guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented. 





What’s New in Farming 


Plant Pest. Say’s Plant Bug has been found 
in several locations in the spring-wheat 

‘a the past season. First seen in North 
Dakota five years ago, this new crop pest 
has increased and spread to many parts of 
the state. It is a large insect, shield-shaped 
ind green in color. Feeding with greatest 
effect when grains are in the milk stage, 
Say’s Plant Bug shrinks and shrivels the 
kernel, reducing bushel weight. Infesta- 
tions occur near vacant lands or in other 
places where Russian Thistle or lambs 
quarters are growing. These two weeds are 
the common hosts on which the bug win- 
ters. It migrates to cereals and other crops 
When its first brood has been reared in the 
pring. Only control measure known at this 
time is to keep the weeds cleaned out, par- 
ticularly in field margins early in the season. 


Combines. Beginning harvest too early is 
the worst fault of combine-operation in 


Ohio, 


according to the agricultural en- 








“Where's my right what?" 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


[ Continued from page 66 | 


gineers at Ohio State University. It is sug- 
gested that farmers shell a pint of wheat 
from the field about 10 days before they 
would have started a binder, and have a 
sample tested for moisture at the elevator. 
Wheat that tests about 14 percent moisture 
can be combined safely. Losses from shat- 
tering when wheat is permitted to stand 
until dead-ripe are very small—contrary 
to popular opinion. 


Rye. Wisconsin Pedigreed No. 6 winter 
rye, known as Imperial and released by the 


Experiment Station several 
continues to out-yield other 


varieties being grown. The grain of this 
rye is lighter in color than most varieties 
and resembles wheat quite closely when 
plump. Average yields in various parts of 
Wisconsin have ranged from 35 to 43 
bushels per acre, always more than other 
kinds grown in the same section. 
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Farmer's Trading Center =m 








FILM FINISHING 











Free Leathertone 


Free Trial—16 sparkling Lifetime prints. 
three lovely Hollywood enlargements and 
frame with roll—25c. 


20 Reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. Overnight 
service. Lifetone Studios L-35, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











Handsome Large Oil Colored 5x7 


ts 25c, or 16 


Deckle edged ong 
Reprints 2c. 


edged _— 
321-G Hennepin, 


En- 
largement with every roll developed and 
Deckle 
Vidor, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 












ished—25c. Reprints 
meter rolls enlarged to 344 


2c each, 
x 44%4—$1. 


son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 
h, 35 milli- 


00. 


Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
















100 Geuine Kodaks Given Free. Roll 
veloped, 
phane 
ice. Pho-T-Pho, 
Park, Mich. 


Box 24-06, 


de- 


two sets prints, plus free Cello- 
ket album, 25c. Same-Day Serv- 
Highland 












Rolis Developed. Twe sets prints plus 








Photo Service, Box 265-K, Minneapo! 


enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Over 19 reprints, 2} Jones Studios, 
Davenport, Iowa. as here the West 
Begins.” 

Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll de- 
velo; , 8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful 
enlargements, 25c. Reprints 2c each. Ace 


lis, 










Genuine Velox Fadeless prints. 
spected and guaranteed. 


water, Texas. 


In- 


16 prints and 2 
professional enlargements from roll, 25c. 
20 reprints, 25c. Filmshop, SF2, Sweet- 












tiful novelty, premiums. 


pany, F-33: North Ave., Chicago, 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
Novel-Ad Com- 


Ill. 












2 enlargements 25c, 
oversize prints 25c. 
870-A, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


16 prints 


Roll Developed With Choice—8 Pyne, 
May’s Photo, 8 











t 25c. 
Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Three Prints each good negative in roll 
Reprints 3c. No order less than 25c. 





ge Roll Developed and Printed 

ree. Just to get acquainted, we will beau- 
tifully develop and print yous first 6 to 16 
exposure roll Free plus 7 inch enlarge- 
ment Free, also sensational, new folding 
folio to frame your prints, all free with 
this ad. (Enclosing 10¢ for handling and 
mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, Dept. 
1021, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Free—Get Acquainted Offer. We'll make 
two Custom Quality snapshot prints from 
your favorite film negatives. Just mail this 

, and two negatives. Free prints, mailers, 
new 1941 price lists sent by return mail. 
Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 35-CA, 
tac Crosse, Wisconsin. Quality work since 
920. 








Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 
posure rolls developed, your choice—16 
— or 8 prints with 2 professional en- 

rgements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, 427 Moen Blidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


8 Enlargements and film developed, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged prints 
3c each; 8 offer: enclose advertise- 
ment and negative for hand-colored en- 
largement free with order 25c or more. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. SF, 
Boston, Mass. 








Photo Fans! ality Work. eo 
Prices. Any roll developed with 16 s 
kling fadeproof prints and 2 Enamel in- 
ished Enlargements 25c, or 8 Enlarged 
Oversize Prints. Reprints 2c each. Quick- 
er Service. Midland Photo Co., Dept. G, 
Charles City, lowa. 





Free Snapshots. Mail this ad and two 
choice negatives for samples deckled snaps 
in free oto album. Low price list and 
film mailers sent on return. Artisto Studios, 
Box 119-F, Rockford, II. 





Free. 2 Professional 5x7 Enlargements, 2 
sets of guaranteed prints, and your film 
developed- —all ~ 25c, original order only. 
Reprints 16 for 25c. "Aro Studios, Dept. 
15, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied 
hotos, 


customers. Quick service. Lens 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis. 





Trial: 


ments from miniature 
Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Ill 


5x7_ enlargements 10c, 5—25c. 
Handcolored 10c each extra. 10 enlarge- 
negatives 30c. 





Sixteen Prints from each roll developed, 
or eight prints and Two enlargements, 
ndabie. Globe Photo 


5c. Prompt and de 


2. 
Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Rapid Service—Roll developed and 2 


sets of prints, 25c; 25 or more reprints, 
2c; Enlargement coupons. Mark Studio, 


Tipton, Indiana. 





8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 


16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per 
Film Service, 


enlarged print. Mohart 
West Salem, Wisc. 





18 Prints 3 
—_ coupon each roll 25c. 


Albany, Wisc. 


Sparkling Hollywood Enlarge- 
21 reprints 
25e; 1000 $1.00. Famous Overnite Studio, 





atte | Developed—Two beautiful Double 
8 


Professional Enlargements, 


Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 


Century Photo Service, 
consin. 


LaCrosse, Wis- 


Correspondence courses and educa al 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Ex- 
changed. All subjects. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Cash paid for used courses. Com- 
plete details and bargain Catalog Fre: 











Write Nelson Company, 500 Sherman 
Dept. F-233, Chicago. 
Aeronautical University, >urtiss- 


Wright Bidg. (De 7 SF) 1338 S. Mi higan 
Blvd., Chicago. raduates with all \ ad- 
ing aircraft manufacturers and airlines 
Engineering, Mechanics, Administration 
Metal Fabric 7 Weldi ng, Radio. Write 
for Free Bulleti 


Make up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home 
ooklet free. puanage School of Nursing, 

Dept. F-5, Chicago 


Ten Thousand aircraft workers needed in 
Kansas City. Learn aircraft, automo- 
biles, welding, Senter repairing. Stevin- 
son’s, established 1922, 2008G Main, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Inventors—Protect your idea with 4 
Patent. Don’t delay. Secure “Patent 
Guide"’—Free. Preliminary information 
furnished without obligation Write 
Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent 


Attorney, 1F30 Adams ullding, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

















Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 


Davenport, Iowa. 





Double Size Prints. 


Willard Studios, Dept. 
a Ohio. 


Roll developed, 8 
geet all enlarged to nearly postcard size 
15, Cleve- 





Beautiful enlargement from each_pic- 
Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 


ture on roll 25c. 
¢-1, Janesville, Wis. 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept 
713, Washington, D. C. 


“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
Selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 








Roll Developed—Printed with one hand 
hanging sf 


in beautiful 


colored print 
Arbor Service, 


a | frame 25c. 
Joliet, Illinois. 


Patents Secured. Two valuable booklets 
sent free. Write immediately. Victor J 
Evans & Co., 445-G, Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Sion of Progress... 


Berrerment! That is the watchword of American 
progress. As a nation we are not content to stand still. We 
want better foods, we want newer and better ways of doing 
things, labor-saving devices, short cuts. We want more com- 
forts and luxuries for our homes. 
biles at lower costs. We want better houses, 
better means of transportation. We want to dress better and 
to play and enjoy ourselves more. 

Progress is reflected by the advertising found in Successful 
Farming. It is thru this advertising that we first learn of the 
the newest methods, the newest 
of everything. Advertising is the sign of progress and often 


We want better automo- 
better stores, 


Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. Study them. 
Profit by them. They will help you secure what you need and 
want for less money than you often expect to pay. Keep up 
with the advertising and advertising will help you keep abreast 
of the times. For advertising supplies new ideas, new methods, 
and new inspirations to a workaday world. Advertising is 
not only the sign of progress 


. advertising is progress. 














“We Guarantee tnat your money 


will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you pur- 

article advertised in this 
uccessful Farming which is 
not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of 
be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one 
year after the advertisement appeared. 
If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition that you shall 
have mentioned Successful Farming at 


chase an 
issue of 


which will 


Ri THE Fany ny 


the time the purchase was made.”’ 
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BE A 


CHARMING BRIDE! 


KNOW DRESS, ETIQUETTE DETAILS 


Piry the r bride who, on the day 
she should look her loveliest, wakes 
to doubts about dress and etiquette— 
wonders if everything is really correct. 

Be informed on wedding questions 
well in advance, and meet the Great 
Day serenely, with the help of Suc- 
cessful Farming’s 32-page booklet, 
“Planning and Budgeting Your Wed- 
ding,’’ No. K160. 

This excellent book answers all 
those baffling questions about correct 
dress for bride, groom, attendants, 
and guests. Gives etiquette for the 
entire ceremony and reception. Ex- 
plains how to budget and plan every 
detail—for formal and informal wed- 
dings. Send 10 cents for your copy! 


Extra Helps for Wedding Preparations 


Table Settings. Know the correct, simple rules of 
table settings. Pictures and explains the Wedding 
Reception Table, Shower Luncheon Table, Tea 
Table—linens, china, silver................-- 10c 

Dishing Up for Dozens. Lists menus and recipes for 
important occasions. The chart of standard serv- 
ings. for large groups is just what you need in plan- 
ning food for the reception.................. te 

Cool-Quick Drinks for Hot Days. Delicious fruit 
punch; frosty lemonades, fizzes; spiced iced tea, 
coffee; tomato, cranberry cocktails, plus many 
other Gis MIN aie 4 2 aa 2 4519.0 3.06 0 bes 48 4e 

Successful Parties. On with the party for the bride- 
and groom-to-be! Complete plans for 11 enter- 
tainments, from invitations to good-nights!...4c 

Party Games for All Occasions (No. 164). Thrill- 
ing games, stunts, costume parties—sure to help 
you plan delightful entertainment.......... 10c 

Popular Cowboy Songs (No. K167). Fun for parties 
and get-togethers. 32 pages................+. 10c 

Songs From "Way Down South (No. K186). Lead 
the gang in these well-known songs........... 10c 


Know Your Etiquette! 


Etiquette for Young Moderns (No. K154). Gives 
all the rules you need for fun at parties, showers, 
weddings. Correct introductions, invitations. .10c 

Etiquette—the Correct Thing to Do (No. K168). 
Invitations and answers; telephone etiquette 
and invitations; introductions and departures; 
correct gifts—32 pages of helpful advice...... 10c 

Good Table Manners (No. K118). Nothing rates a 
person so quickly as bed table manners. This book 
tells you how to eat, what implements to use, what 
to say and do at the buffet party, teas, dinners. 10c 


Make These Gifts for the Bride! 


Handmade Gift Novelties (No. K110). Directions 
for clever little gifts which can be made with little 
effort. Handmade gifts are always treasured. . . 10c 

How to Make Rugs (No. K191). 32 pages of new 
ideas and directions for hooked, woven, braided, 
crocheted, tufted, knitted, and cross-stitch rugs. 10c 

Quilt Patterns. Quilts are cherished for lifetimes! 
From the list below, make your selection of pattern: 


Flower Basket (No. C-9226)...........-005- 25e 
Dresden Plate (No. C-378).......cccccceess 10c 
Friendship Se eee 10c 
Triple Sunflower (No. C-451)...........005- 10c 


Grandmother’s Flower Garden (No. C-238)..10c 
Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2406 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Keep ’Em Out! 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


half inch apart. In addition to keeping out 
insects, these screens cut down on solar heat 
and glare very effectively, making rooms 
cooler and diffusing harsh light. Inciden- 
tally, at extreme angles they block out 
vision, too, if the observer is standing close 
to the screen. Another newcomer, the elec- 
trocuting screen, is very effective and is 
used on many dairy barns. 

Selection of screen fabric should start 
with the choice of mesh (wires per inch) 
required to give the protection needed. The 
market offers fabrics in all metals and 
finishes in widths 18 to 48 inches and in 12, 
14, 16, and 18 mesh. No finer mesh should 
be chosen than that necessary to meet the 
requirements, for it must be borne in mind 
that the finer the mesh the less vision and 
air passage are possible to the inside. Twelve 
mesh is satisfactory for protection against 
the large housefly only and so is rarely 
used. Fourteen mesh meets most conditions 
and will successfully bar flies and large 
mosquitoes. Sixteen mesh most nearly 
meets all conditions and in the past decade 
has been generally accepted in all sections 
as the most satisfactory fabric. If you dwell 
in a section plagued by gnats, you must use 
18 mesh to be comfortable. 


Given the selection of the mesh, next 
select the metal and finish. Steel fabric is 
naturally the lowest in price. It is offered 
in black paint and in electro-zinc (galvan- 
ized) plated finish. The painted steel wire 
requires a frequent renewal of the finish. 
The electro-zinc finish is applied to the 
steel wire after it is fabricated into the 
meshed cloth. This fabric in either finish 
should weigh not less than 12 pounds per 
100 square feet of 16 mesh. 

Copper is an excellent metal for drawn 
wire and has been used extensively. The 
metal is naturally quite soft and therefore 
the woven fabric is easily distorted. Cop- 
per also oxidizes rapidly, and as this is ab- 
sorbed into the dust and soot collected on 
the surface, it forms an indelible dye which 
will ruin any painted surface when washed 
off by rain. Bronze is made from a copper 
base with other metals added. It forms a 
very stiff wire, and when woven into a 
fabric it is as resistant to abuse as steel. The 
alloy also reduces the degree of oxidation 
and thereby offers considerable relief from 
staining. Both of these metals in 16-mesh 
fabric should weigh not less than 15 pounds 
per 100 square feet. Aluminum wire 
screening, too, has incurred favor. 

The ratio of costs on these various metal 
fabrics is related as follows: painted steel 
as 1; zinc-coated steel as 1 1/20; copper as 
214; bronze as 24; aluminum as 234; and 
nickel alloys and stainless steel 6 to 8. END. 











“Hartley certainly is a bum loser!" 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks largely de- 
pends upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks. Use 
preventive methods. Give Walko Tablets in 
all drinking water from the time chicks are 
out of the shell and you won’t lose one where 
you have lost dozens. 


Remarkable Success Raising 
Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell 
my experience. I used to lose a great many of 
the little downy fellows from bowel troubles, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I tried Walko 
Tablets. I used two 50c boxes, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and my 
chickens were larger and healthier than ever 
before.’’—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, 
Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Give 
them in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell. Satisfy yourself 
as have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
entirely at our risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don’t find them 
the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. Sent direct 
postpaid if your dealer can not supply you. 
Price 50c and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 224, Waterloo, Iowa 





STOMACH 


C r 
HEE 
: AND TAPEWORMS 





“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Stomach and tapeworms in cheep cost 
x 


you money—save by drenching. Experi- 
ment Stations, including the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, recommenda solution 
of Nicotine Sulphate (“Black Leaf 40”) 
and Copper Sulphate. Directions are 
given on packages’ labels. Drench your 

ock and kill these internal parasites. 
Guard Against Lice, s a ert Scab 
“Black Leaf 40” always uniform—always de- 
pendable. Used as a dip it controls certain types 
of scab-mite and lice; al 
sheep ticks. Sold by 

lealers every where. 
Insist on factory 
pac ‘ 


Tobacco By-P 
ucts & Chem 


















LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





t FARMERS MUST KEEP 


New drastic order by U. 8 Gov- 


Tax Records ernment under penalty of the law. 
CHAMPION perfect, simple Tax Record. One $3.00 
Order together with your neighbor and save money. Two 
for $5.00, five for $10.00. Satisfaction or Money Back. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 508 So. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
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For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly. —Editors. 
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1. In the side of each grain bin that runs 
clear to the ceiling I have a door two and 
one-half feet high and three feet wide to 
allow cleaning of bin. Into this door I set a 
trough (Illustration 1) and slide device, 
handy to fill buckets or baskets without 
waste. A padlock on the big door prevents 
accidental opening.—L. B. M., Minn. 


2. The drawing (Illustration 2) shows our 
way of fastening in window screens. They 
can be hung or removed from the inside or 
one side loosened for cleaning the window 
sill. They stay put. One-fourth-inch holes 
are bored about five or six inches from the 
ends of side strips of screen frame and 
strong wire is looped so a nail will hold ends. 
Strong springs hold the wire taut. Simply 
spring the wire over nails driven into win- 
dow frame and screen will be held tightly. 


-R. C. K., Ark. 


3. I find that a mailbox mounted in the 
way shown (Illustration 3) will swing out 
of the way of large trucks and road-repair 
equipment. Stock which rubs against it 
will not knock it down. If it is mounted 
loosely enough, it will always swing back 
into place. The one-and-one-half-inch pipe 
is bent before it is mounted in the wheel, 
and the box, which is mounted on a plank, 
is fastened on with either U-clamps or 
long bolts. Care must be taken to see that 
the box will reach to the side of the road 
so the carrier can reach it.—E. H., S. Dak. 


4. To slide my tractor wheels on the axle I 
jack up the wheel, fasten a log chain to 
spokes opposite each other, leaving just 
encugh slack to place an auto or other jack 
between end of axle and the slack of the 
chain. Then I operate the jack and the 
wheel is moved to desired position. (Illus- 
tration 4.)—L. G., Iowa. 


5. A discarded mower section bolted on a 
short wooden handle (Illustration 5) has 
made our handiest garden weeder. It is 
especially convenient for close work 
that is necessary around small plants.—L. 
D. S., Minn. 


A piece of old tire about a foot long 
fastened beneath the pitman guard on a 
mower keeps grass from winding around 
the pitman wheel.—W. E. O., Minn. 


Dipping a rubber eraser in emery pow- 
der will make it suitable for cleaning rusted 
or corroded metal surfaces quickly on all 
types of work.—G. H. M., Ohio. 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


To check growth of scum in water tanks 
in summer, I cover tank with an old binder: 
canvas when stock is gone to feed. The 
shade prevents water from turning green. 
—C. B., Minn. 


When tomatoes bloom and do not set on 
as they should, I clip about six inches off 
the tops on big growing plants. Blossoms 
then set and tomatoes bear much better 
for me.—Mrs. A. N., Kans. 


To catch moles, we just set trap as usual, 


but drive four stakes, one at each corner of 


trap, so mole must go thru.—F. L., Ind. 


When the rubber shelling plate from my 
combine became worn out, I cut a strip of 
rubber the same size as the original from a 
discarded 6.00 x 16 automobile casing and 
riveted it in place. This is wearing longer 
than the original and the only cost was for 
the rivets—M. W., S. Dak. 


An old rubber shoe heel attached to the 
top of a workbench can be used to protect 
the sharp cutting edges of chisels when 
making end trims, or when pointing 
dowels. The work is held on top of the heel 
and the chisel cuts are made downward, so 
the sharp edge of the chisel strikes the soft 
rubber instead of the hard surface of the 
bench.—M. P., Iowa. 


To prevent the spout of an oil can from 
getting clogged with dirt and grease, or to 
prevent the oil from spilling if the can is 
upset, I slip a small tubular rivet over it 
If necessary, the opening of the rivet may 
be swaged slightly to make it fit more 
snugly over the end of the spout.—W. 
Z., Nebr. 


To make my horse-drawn mower pull 
easier, I cut off the steel wheels and had 
some old automobile rims welded onto the 
spokes. With rubber tires so mounted, it 


pulls a “‘half horse” easier.—F. L., IIl. 


To prevent horses from chewing the top 
boards of manger and feedbox, I simply 
smear edges of boards with axle grease. It 
has always worked for me.—A. K., Ohio. 


When shingling a roof, I wrap an old 
inner tube around the bunch of shingles, 
replacing the original band. This will hold 
them together until they are all used up. 
Also the bunch can be laid anywhere on 
my roof and will not slide off. This works 
well when it is windy.—R. O. B., Kans. 
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STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


This highly economical, top quality gaso- 
line is the 2 to 1 choice of midwest motor- 
ists over any other brand and is relied 
upon by thousands of farmers for quick 
starts and steady power. It is ideal in the 
new type of high compression tractor 


engine. 


STANOLIND GASOLINE 


This popular gasoline is the first choice 
of a host of farmers who want Standard 
quality plus maximum economy in a fuel 
for gasoline burning tractors. Stanolind is 
highly recommended for all two-fuel trac- 

tors using gasoline 
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To meet modern motor needs, 
Standard offers you a choice of 
three field tested tractor fuels, 
at least one of which is exactly 
suited to your motor and will 
give you steady, low-cost power 
the year ’round. 


STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL” 


While lowest in price, this Standard 
quality tractor fuel has a world of 
smooth power and will not form 
excessive carbon. Comparative field 
tests have proved its superiority on 


many midwest farms. 


Take your choice of these Standard tractor fuels, 
and you'll get a fuel refined to the most exacting scien- 
tific specifications . . . the most for any man’s money, 
delivered to your farm when and where you want it 
by your local Standard Oil man. 


*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota and as Stanolex Fuel 
No. 1 in Wyoming. 





EVERETT MITCHELL CALLING! 


Hear this famous farm news commen- 
: tator in a series of interesting noon- 
a time radio announcements. Your Stand- 
\ vt | y) ard Oil man can tell you where and 
= when you should tune in. 
if When in town or on the highway, your Standard 
Oil dealer can cut your motoring costs. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 














PATRICIA MORISON 
Chesterfield's Girl of the Month 
currently appearing in Paramount's 
“The Roundup” 


Yes, you will quickly like everything about 
Chesterfields...they’re cooler and milder with plenty 
of good taste. You are entitled to all these things in 
a cigarette and you get them in Chesterfield’s right 


combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 


EVERYWHERE YOU GO... Thy Satigxy 





